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| UNITED NATIONS FOR 


PPORTUNITY is knocking for the second time. It is 

knocking at the doors of the San Francisco Conference. 

This conference is a sort of “conditional exam.” The 

nations of the world “flunked” badly their test twenty-five 

years ago. If they muff this second chance, there is little 
prospect for a war-less world. 

Admittedly, they are better prepared for the test this 
time. They now know that the problems of peace can not 
be postponed to the end of the war. Nor are they likely 
to repeat the blunder of attempting to tie the projected 
security organization to the actual peace treaty. 

The specific purpose of the United Nations Conference 
that opens April 25 in San Francisco is to take the blue- 
prints drawn at Dumbarton Oaks and set up an international 
security organization. 

We have traveled a long way toward this goal. San Fran- 
cisco is not the beginning but almost the end of the road. 
There were numerous milestones that led to it. 

First was the historic meeting of President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill early in August, 1941, where the 
two leaders issued the “Atlantic Charter.” Section eight of 
this document reads, “they (the President and the Prime 
Minister) believe that all of the nations of the world, for 
realistic as well as spiritual reasons, must come to the 
abandonment of the use of force . . . and, they believe, 
pending the establishment of a wider and permanent sys- 
tem of general security, that the disarmament of (aggressor) 
nations is essential. . .” The Atlantic Charter was later in- 
corporated in the Declaration of the United Nations on 
January 1, 1942. 

In January, 1943, the two leaders met at Casablanca, in 
French Morocco, where they formulated the slogan of “un- 
conditional surrender.” The one hope for peace, the Presi- 
dent asserted, lay in depriving Germany and Japan of all 
military power. 

The two Roosevelt-Churchill conferences at Quebec — 
the first in August, 1943, and the second in September, 
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1944 — dealt chiefly with military matters. But in the in- 
terval between these two meetings occurred the momentous 
Moscow Conference in October, 1943, attended by Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull of the United Sates, and the 
foreign ministers of Britain and Russia. This conference 
issued the Joint Four-Nation Declaration (China was in- 
cluded) recognizing “the necessity of establishing at the 
eatfiest practicable date a general international organiza- 
tion... .” 


Invitation to All 


Then on December 1, 1943 at Teheran, Persia — at the 
first joint conference of Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin — 
the three Allied leaders declared that “We shall seek the 
cooperation and ‘active participation of all nations, large 
and small,-whose peoples are dedicated to the elimination 
of tyranny and slavery... .” 

Finally, in the fall of 1944, at Dumbarton Oaks — an 
estate in Washington, D. C.—the delegations from the 
United States, Britain, Russia and China drew up plans for 
an international organization. On October 7 the pro- 
posals were submitted to the four governments. The knotty 
problem of voting procedure in the Security Council was 
finally settled at the recent Crimea Conference of the Big 
Three. 

These, however, are not all the landmarks on the road 
to peace. There have also been several United Nations 
meetings in the past two years, notably the Conference on 
Food and Agriculture in Hot Springs, Virginia, in May, 
1943; the UNRRA Conference in Atlantic City in Novem- 
ber, 1943; the Monetary and Financial Conference at Bret- 
ton Woods, New Hampshire, in July, 1944; and the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Conference in Chicago in November, 
1944. Each of these international gatherings, as their names 
imply, dealt with a specific aspect of the peace to come. 
The forthcoming San Francisco Conference has been sum- 
moned to consider the Dumbarton Oaks plan. (See page 4.) 
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THE DUMBARTON 
OAKS PLAN 


HE peace architects at Dumbarton Oaks proposed the 

creation of an international security organization to be 
known as “The United Nations.” 

The aims of the organization are twofold — first, and 
most important, to prevent the outbreak of war; second, to 
solve world economic and social problems. 

The charter provides for: 

1. A General Assembly, composed of representatives of 
all “peace-loving” nations. It would meet in annual and 
special sessions, and each state would have one vote. 

2. A Security Council of eleven members, so organized 
as to be able to function continuously. It would have full 
responsibility for taking action to maintain peace. The 
Council is to consist of five permanent members —the 
United States, Britain, Russia, China and, ultimately, France. 
The other members are to be chosen by the Assembly — on 
a rotating basis — for two-year terms by a two-thirds vote. 

8. An International Court of Justice which would make 
judgments in disputes referred to it. 

4. A Secretariat, headed by a Secretary-General’ who is 
to be nominated by the Security Council and elected by 
the Assembly. Its purposes are chiefly administrative. 

5. An Economic and Social Council, composed of repre- 
sentatives of 18 member states chosen by the General As- 
sembly for three-year terms. The main responsibilities of 
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this Council are to deal with economic, social and other 
problems. 

6. A Military Staff Committee, composed of the Chiets 
of Staff of the five permanent members of the Security 
Council or their representatives. 

From the above description, it is apparent that the Se- 
curity Council is the main organ of the entire organization. 
For this reason, the voting procedure of the Council, which 
was agreed upon at Yalta, assumes great importance. 


The Big Five's “Double Veto” 


Under this formula, each member of the Security Coun- 
cil has one vote. In a dispute which can be settled by 
peaceful means, no nation—either big or small—that is in- 
volved in it, can vote on whether the dispute shall be in- 
vestigated or, for example, sent to the world ceurt. Deci- 
sions on such a dispute shall be made by a vote of seven 
Council members — but these seven must include the five 
permanent members of the Council, unless one of them } 
a party to the dispute. In that case, the other four big pow- 
ers plus three smaller powers can make a decision. 

In a case involving the use of United Nations force to 
settle a dispute, the unanimous approval of the five perma- 
nent members of the Council must be obtained. 

Some observers say this voting formula “is a fair solu- 
tion of a knotty problem.” But others argue that this 
“double veto,” one over force against itself, the other over 
every case in which it is not involved, gives each of the 
Big Five a “stranglehold” on Council action. 

Approval of the voting formula is expected to be the most 
contested issue at the San Francisco Conference. 
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Aims of United Nations 


P= DRAWINGS on this page illustrate the 12 major 
aims of the United Nations organization. 
; Here is a summary of them: 
‘ 1. The United Nations will try to solve world political, 
ENCOURAGES NATIONS economic, and social problems through the friendly 
TO COOPERATE cooperation of the family of nations. 7. 

2. It will strive to promote prosperity through in- MAKES PLANS TO CON- 
creased trade among nations. Foreign trade cannot be TROL ARMAMENTS 
successful unless foreign money is stable. To stabilize 
currencies, the United Nations organization proposes an 
International Monetary Fund. It also proposes an Inter- 
national Bank to help finance reconstruction in war- 
devastated countries. 

2. 8. It will seek to help nations raise their standard of 
PROMOTES THE PROS- living, health, and education. Before the war, two-thirds 
PERITY OF NATIONS of the people on earth never had enough to eat. Approxi- 8. 
mately 50 per cent of the world’s adults could not read INVESTIGATES DISPUTES 
or write. ’ : AMONG NATIONS 
4. It is the aim of the United Nations organization to 
foster the basic rights of man — freedom of religion, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of assembly, and freedom of 
the press. 
5. The set-up of the United Nations guarantees close 
cooperation among international organizations that are 
ADVANCES SOCIAL working on vital world problems. 
id other PROGRESS OF ALL 6. Countries which are not members of the United 


: ‘ ; ts 9. 
Nations will be given the opportunity to join and help 
» Chiels build a peaceful and prosperous world. SEEKS PEACEFUL SET- 
— 7. The United Nations aim to rid the world of war by TLEMENT OF DISPUTES 
the Se- removing the causes of war. One important cause has 
ston been the uncontrolled manufacture of armaments by 
which rival nations. The United Nations organization will reg- 


: 4 ulate and limit armaments. 


FY ‘STERS FREEDOM OF 8. It will try to settle disputes among nations quickly 
- IGION AND PRESS and peacefully. In the event of a quarrel between two 
a countries, the Security Council would urge the nations 19. 


ty Coun- 


sttled by involved to get together and settle their differences. DECIDES ON MEASURES 
hat is in- 9. If the two nations continued their dispute, the TO KEEP THE PEACE 
Il be in- ; i S Security Council would ask them to submit their differ- 


Deeb gam ences to the Intergational Court of Justice for settlement. 
of seven “10. The quarreling nations might refuse to submit 
the five their dispute to the International Court. Or they. might 

f them is 5 refuse to accept the court’s decision. In that case, the 
big pow- COORDIN ATES INTER- Security Council would decide on certain steps to pre- 


; vent an outbreak of war. 
ie NATIONAL AGENCIES 


11. The Security Council would attempt to enforce 1 


TAKES POLITICAL AND 


'e perma- the peace by (a) severing diplomatic relations with the 
A sales inene wametin suspending communica- ECONOMIC ACTION 
fair solu- tions; (c) cutting off trade. Members of the United 
that this Nations would be requested to cooperate in these actions 
ther over against quarreling nations. 
ch of the 12. As a last resort, the armed forces of the United 


Nations would be called upon to keep or restore peace. 
» the most The Military Staff Committee would advise on the best 
6. use of the various armies and navies. 12. 
ADMITS NEW MEMBERS _ These are the “prescriptions” written by the doctors of TAKES MILITARY ACTION 
ST! Cito UNITED NATIONS . Dumbarton Oaks for an ailing world. TION TO KEEP THE PEACE 





DEMANDS 


ULD you be willing to use a little less sugar on 
W::: breakfast cereal to save the lives of starving men, 
women and children in Europe? 

This is the question President Roosevelt has just put to 
the American people. It is a “let’s suppose” question because, 
as the President explained, there is no actual world shortage 
of sugar. But if there were we might find that we could 
keep starvation from some foreign country by cutting our 
sugar consumption 10 per cent. The President believes that 


the American people would be willing to do this, as a . 


“matter of decency.” 

There are indications that many Congressmen do not 
share this view. “Decency, like charity, begins at home,” 
declared Representative Shafer (Rep., Mich.). Others said 
they were sure that Americans are ready to accept all nec- 
essary food restrictions but that they want to be sure that 
the reasons for them are sound. 

Concern over the nation-wide food shortage was expressed 
by both Democrats and Republicans in the House, and three 
separate resolutions for an investigation of the food situa- 
tion were introduced. The Senate also authorized its own 
investigation into food production. 

Congress was particularly disturbed by an announcement 
that civilian supplies of some foods are at the lowest point 
since the war began. During the next three months, for 
example, civilians will get 12 per cent less meat than they 
got during the first months of 1945. 

The official reasons for the meat cut do not seem to jus- 
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This chart shows that shipments of food were only a 
small percentage of total lend-lease help to our Allies. 
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pinch the Home Front 


tify the widespread belief that the meat shortage, as well 
as many others, are due to huge shipments for relief and 
lend-lease. The 12 per cent meat cut, according to the 
Office of War Information, is due to a drop in total meat 
supplies plus an increase in the needs of the armed forces. 
Lend-lease shipments will amount to only 325 million 
pounds the next three months, compared to almost four 
billion pounds for civilians and more than two billion pounds 
for the armed forces. Nothing was said about relief ship- 
ments, although the people of Europe sorely need aid. 


The Crowley Committee 


Although the American people are still far better off than 
any others, the Government has recognized that some strains 
have developed in our domestic economy. Steps to alleviate 
this were taken nearly a week before Congress moved to 
investigate the food problem. A new committee was set up 
in Washington to examine and pass on all supply commit- 
ments, in order to “protect the domestic economy and sup- 
port the war effort.” The committee is headed by Leo T. 
Crowley, Foreign Economic Administrator, and will be made 
up of representatives from the State, War, and Navy De- 
partments, War Shipping Administration, War Production 
Board, and War Food Administration. 

Observers see the main task of the Crowley Committee to 
be the supply situation itself, which has become confused. 
It is recognized, of course, that Congressional criticism of 
food shortages may influence the work of the Committee, 
particularly in relief shipments. Besides the black market 
and the latest meat cut, Congress has expressed concern 
over the extent to which supplies are being stockpiled by 
other nations at the expense of the United States. 


A Question of Teamwork 

Actually, it isn’t this that accounts for the trouble, ac- 
cording to officials. The tangled supply situation is the big- 
gest bottleneck. For the most part,’this has been due to the 
fact that the numerous agencies requiring supplies have 
made their demands separately, with no over-all coordina- 
tion. For instance, War Food Administrator Marvin Jones 
has complained that when all the requirements of the mili- 
tary, lend-lease, etc., are added up, they exceed the total 
supplies of many food items. Needs were estimated by each 
agency, without regard for what is available and how it 
must be divided. 

This lack of coordination has resulted in overlapping de- 
mands in some cases. Some agencies have also asked for 
more than they needed. The New York Times reports con- 
siderable. under-cover criticism of Army and Navy purchas- 
ing policies among Government officials. It is believed that 
the armed services ask for more than they need, thus ac 
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Congress Studies Food Shortage; Government 
Sets Up Committee to Untangle Supply Problem 


cumulatiag surpluses while the needs of other agencies are 
not met, The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, for example, has often complained that it can- 
not get the supplies or shipping space to do what is needed. 

Even under the Crowley Committee, the armed services 
will continue to have the final say on their own needs be- 
cause, under battle conditions, they can best judge what is 
required. But they will submit figures to the Committee, 
which will then check the requests of other agencies against 
our own civilian and military requirements. 

Hope that the Committee’s activities will not necessarily 
mean less food for Europe, is seen in the fact that one of 
its declared purposes is “to seek more efficient handling of 
pressing relief needs abroad.” 

Because of hunger and cold, the death rate from tubercu- 
losis in Western Europe has become nearly half again as 
high as before the war. Rickets is five times as common 
among children. In some countries occupied by our troops, 
conditions are reported to be worse than they were under 
the Nazis, who burnt, looted, and destroyed what they 
could not take with them when they retreated. 


UNRRA’s Troubles 


It was expected that UNRRA would relieve the worst of 
this distress, and tide the people of Europe over until their 
governments could begin the job of reconstruction. But in 
the 16 months that UNRRA has been operating, it has not 
begun to realize the hopes placed in it. Altogether, it has 
shipped only about 7,000 tons of supplies from the U. S., 
less than enough to fill even one Liberty ship. 

Organized in 1943 by 44 nations, UNRRA is headed by 
Herbert Lehman, former Governor of New York. UNRRA’s 
work has been hampered in many ways, besides the lack of 
supplies and shipping. One of the biggest obstacles has been 
the agreement that UNRRA would not go into any country 
able to pay for relief, unless requested to do so by the 
respective governments. Where the need has been greatest, 
in the Netherlands or France, for example, UNRRA has not 
been asked to help. The reason for this is political, accord- 
ing to John MacCormac in the New York Times. The ex- 
iled governments want the distribution of relief in their 
own hands in order to raise their political prestige at home. 

This deepened the food crisis in Europe. Recognition that 
something must be done came-two months ago, when 
UNRRA was authorized to make emergency shipments to 
paying countries. So the question is now once more one of 
supplies and shipping, which must be supplied mainly by 
the U.S. 

Linked with the question of relief, is the larger problem 
of postwar rehabilitation. War-ravaged Europe must be 
helped to restore her broken economy if we are to have a 
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A Russian girl poses in native costume eating a meal of 
cabbage soup flavored with oil of sunflower seed, black 
bread, tea slightly sweetened, potatoes and saverkraut, 
looked upon as a feast by the average Russian last year. 


stable peace. But recent developments in Washington have 
not served to reassure our Allies that they will get this help. 
On February 8th, a lend-lease agreement was concluded 


‘with France, which for the first time provided for long term 


credits, and the furnishing of civilian goods. Locomotives 
and other heavy equipment useful after the war are also 
included. Shortly afterward, Congress took up the question 
of renewing lend-lease for another year. 

It soon became evident that Congress was opposed to 
using lend-lease for reconstruction purposes, as had been 
done with France. Congress expressed concern over rumors 
that the United States was planning to lend millions of 
dollars abroad under lend-lease. The: House then amended 
the Lend-Leas> Act to prevent postwar aid under it. Admin- 
istration forces did not oppose this for fear of jeopardizing 
the whole Act. 

Dean Acheson, Assistant Secretary of State, has since 
officially declared that the Government does not intend to 
make foreign loans under lend-lease. In view of this, there 
may be administration pressure to repeal the Johnson Act. 
Passed in 1934, this Act forbids lending money to nations 
which have failed to pay their World War I debts. Many 
commentators have pointed out the importance of repeal if 
foreign nations are to be aided. 

The eyes of our Allies are on Washington. They are ask- 
ing how, and to what extent, does America intend to parti- 
cipate in rebuilding the world. It is not humanity alone 
that demands an answer. A lasting peace depends upon 
a constructive solution to the problem of postwar aid. 
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MANUFACTURERS BY VALUE OF PRODUCTS 
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The textile industry not only ranks high among the manufacturing industries 
as to value of products, but its products are used by many other industries. 
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Value added by manufacture is determined by subtracting cost of materials, 
fuel, containers, electric power, etc. from the total value of products. 








ANNUAL FIBER CONSUMPTION IN U.S.A. 








This chart shows how fiber consumption has been changed by deve 
of synthetic fibers (rayon, nylon) and the loss of silk imports from Japan. 


TEXTILE. 
INDUSTRY 


mos? people who speak of the tex- 
tile industry think only of the many 
uses of wool, cotton, flax, rayon and 
other synthetic fibers in clothing and in 
household goods such as rugs; curtains 
and bedding. But who knows all the 
uses of textile-mill products? 

Rubber tires, for instance, are textile 
fabric impregnated with rubber, and 
many millions of pounds of cotton and 
rayon are used in their construction 
every year. Woven goods are used in 
electrical and heat insulation; felts are 
essential in paper making; while cotton, 
jute and sisal are used in packaging 
materials. 

The textile industry ranks among the 
leaders in manufacturing in terms of the 
value of products sold. Naturally, this 
industry offers many opportunities to 
trained men and women. The nation’s 
14,000 textile establishments manv- 
facturing cloth of all kinds and types, 
as well as finished products, need trained 
people to purchase and handle raw ma- 
terials, to design and make the fabrics, 
40 market the finished products and 
handle financial and labor relations 
problems. 

There are six divisions of the textile 
industry, each requiring special train- 
ing and experience: 

(1) Raw material trades: dealing 
with wool, cotton, linen, and rayon and 
other synthetic fibers. Ability in super- 
vising operations and a knowledge of 
fibers and sales work needed for suc- 
cess in this division. 

(2) Yarn manufacturing: needs peo- 
ple with engineering training, particu- 
larly those who know the synthetic-fiber 
(nylon, fiber-glass) field. 

(3) Fabrics manufacturing: requires 
technicians trained in fabric styles, de- 
sign and in dyeing and finishing of 
cloth. 

(4) Converting plants: take raw tex- 
tiles and produce ‘materials used in 
clothing, decorations and household 
goods. These plants need people trained 
in color, design, style and fabric con- 
struction. 

(5) Products for industrial users: in- 
volves research for new uses and new 
materials to adapt textile products for 
the specialized needs of industries. Arti- 
ficial leather, roofing, automobile tires, 
wall coverings, awnings, tents, sand- 
bags, linoleum, belting and packaging 
materials are among the few of the 
many hundreds of products developed 
by textile-research workers. ; 

(6) Merchandising and marketing: 
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selling of textile goods employs as many 
as manufacturing. Knowledge of ma- 
terials and design will aid the person 
who goes into this division of the tex- 
tile industry. 

There are a number of special tex- 
tile schools, mostly located in the East, 
that offer excellent training for all who 
want to make their career in this im- 
portant industry. The National Coun- 
cil of Textile School Deans in Washing- 
ton, D. C., together with the Textile 
Foundation in Kent, Connecticut, offers 
a number of publicatians on opportuni- 
ties for trained men and women in the 
textile and related industries. The Tex- 
tile Research Institute of New York pro- 
vides research fellowships for college 
graduates at Princeton University to at- 
tract men of exceptional ability and 
training to the textile industry. 

Factories erigaged in spinning and 
weaving cotton anticipate a postwar 
production that will call for at least as 
high as the peak of 510,000 jobs re- 
ported by the mills in December, 1942, 
as compared with 393,000 for 1939. 
Present employment is about 425,000, 
the slump from the peak due entirely 
to manpower shortage. 

This manpower shortage not only is 
causing production on Government or- 
ders to lag, but is cutting heavily into 
production for civilian use, which in 
tun is reducing civilian inventories to 
the vanishing point. There will be no 
reconversion problem in the industry, 
and plant facilities already existing are 
more than sufficient to engage the thou- 
sands expected to be needed to replen- 
ish stocks and keep up with the demand 
for sheets, pillow cases, diapers, pa- 
jamas and the numerous other items 
required for civilian use, but now so 
hard to obtain. 

The rayon employment outlook is not 
% bright. The yarn and staple branch 
of the industry now employs 60,000, 
as compared to 55,000 before the war, 
and is operating at full capacity. If the 
postwar weaving of rayon cloth in- 
creases, with am expanded demand for 
yarn, the yarn branch believes it may 
provide employment for 70,000 work- 
ers 


The wool branch of the textile indus- 
ty now is producing almost 50 per 
cent more material with 146,000 em- 
ployees than it did in 1939 with 150,- 
000 workers. Improved machinery has 
greatly reduced labor needs, and it is 
believed that a smaller force can meet 
il civilian needs in postwar years. 





INDUSTRIAL FAILURES 
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The number of failures in the textile industry indicates that this field is 
a highly competitive one calling for skillful managers and technicians. 





TEXTILE WORKERS WAGES 1939 vs 1942 
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Wages of the majority of textile workers, which were low in the 1930s, have 
been raised considerably by the war and should continue to improve. 





EMPLOYMENT IN TEXTILE MILLS -1940 
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Prospects for immediate postwar employment are considered to be better 
in the cotton mills than in the rayon and wool branches of the industry. 





THE MARCH OF 


Battlefronts 


WEST. Hitler’s Westwall has been 
cracked wide open. Allied troops are 
now storming the Ruhr. The Nazi radio 
reported that Field Marshal Sir Ber- 
nard L. Montgomery’s 21st Army Group 
(consisting of the Canadian Ist, the 
British 2nd and the American 9th 
Armies), has opened a powerful, large- 
scale offensive on a 65-mile front in the 
north, stretching from Arnhem to Diis- 
seldorf. Meanwhile, Patton’s 3rd Army 
smashed more than $7 miles to Frank- 
fort on the Main. 

In a series of spectacular triumphs, 
the U. S. 7th and 3d Armies, after af- 
fecting a junction, annihilated the 
Nazi Saar-Moselle armies, capturing 
100,000 prisoners and clearing the Ger- 
mans out of the Rhineland. In less than 
3 weeks, the American 3rd Army alone 
seized over 4,000 towns and occupied 
more than 5,000 sq. miles of territory. 

EAST. The Russians surged forward 
beyond Oppeln in Silesia, capturing 
Neustadt and some 400 other towns. 

In the north, the Muscovites were 
tightening their grip around Danzig and 
Gdynia. In Czechoslovakia, Soviet 
forces were closing in on Banska Bys- 
trica, north of Zvolen. In the south, the 
Russians launched a full-scale offensive 
against Vienna, capturing hundreds of 
towns in a drive through Hungary 
toward Austria. 

PACIFIC. Japan is shaking from 
B-29s and Yank carrier planes. The lat- 
ter attacked Kure, the Japs’ most impor- 
tant naval base, and Kobe, the enemy's 
principal port, and then lashed out at 


Hirohito’s home fleet in the Inland Sea, 
hitting 15 to 17 warships (including 
one or two battleships and 6 or 7 car- 
riers). In addition, over 500 enemy 
planes were destroyed or damaged. 

In the Philippines, Yank troops in- 
vaded Panay, took the capital city of 
Iloilo, and crushed all organized resist- 
ance on the island. 

On the Asiatic mainland, British and 


‘Indian troops completed capture of 


Mandalay, second largest city in Burma. 
Panic-stricken Premier Koiso ordered all 
schools in Japan shut and pupils over 
six years of age placed in war work. 


President Orders Wage Study 


What Happened: A study of the 
question of a guaranteed annual wage 
for America’s workers has been ordered 
by President Roosevelt. It is to be made 
by the advisory board of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. 
The order stems from a recommenda- 
tion of the National War Labor Board, 
made by unanimous vote after it had 
refused, last November, to sanction an 
annual wage guarantee in the steel in- 
dustry. 

What's Behind It: Many industries 
operate on a seasonal basis, having so- 
called “slow” months, when plants are 
shut down and the employees are job- 
less. The Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor recently com- 
pleted a survey of employer-union 
agreements covering 8,000,000 work- 
ers, and found guaranteed wage or em- 
ployment provisions for only about 
42,500. 


Pvt. Fred |. Green 


Pfc. Earl W. Higgins 
Clifton Forge, Va. 


Radio-Cable Merger Urged 


What Happened: A merger of all in 
ternational communications services op- 
erating from this country abroad into 
one “privately owned, Government su- 
pervised” corporation, was proposed te 
the Senate by Secretary of the Navy 
James Forrestal. The plan, sponsored 
by the Navy Department, would en- 
brace all radio and cable services, in- 
cluding radio-telegraph, _radio-tele- 
phone, and press wireless. 

Secretary Forrestal argued that the 
consolidation was necessary not only as 
a measure of national defense and se- 
curity, but “in the interest of national 
sovereignty in international communica- 
tions.” “He pointed out that “modem 
communications are the warp and woof 
of international society, and therefore 
are a matter of sovereign rather than 
private interest.” Under the Navy plan, 
the Secretaries of State, War, Navy, 
Commerce, and the Postmaster General 
would be the original incorporators. 

_What’s Behind It: The proposed es 
tablishment of a Government-supervised 
monopoly in overseas communications 
is expected to arouse considerable op- 
position. Many observers see in it a 
threat to the freedom of the press and 
regard the plan as particularly unfor- 
tunate at the present time when our 
Government is publicly committed to 
the support of a free flow of news 
throughout the world. Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler (D., Mont.) stressed that 
“the press and radio have a fear that 
such a monopoly would exercise control 
and a sort of censorship.” 


Pfc. Willey E. Thompson 
Houston, Miss. 
Press Association photes 


$/Sgt. Aloysius Ruthoviski 
Hamtramck, Mich. 
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Members of the 69th Infantry Division just through their first combat action with the U. S. Ist Army, Germany. 
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Getting Food to the Hungry 


What Happened: Denying accusa- 
tions made in some American publica- 
tions that the British are “hoarding” 
provisions, Prime Minister Churchill 
disclosed that Great Britain has a re- 
serve of less than six million tons of 
food — barely enough for three months. 
By the end of June, he said, stockpiles 
will have gone down to 4,750,000 tons, 
owing to British contributions to the re- 
lief of Europe. Food consumption in 
the United Kingdom averages 1,150 
pounds. per person per year, as com- 
pared with 1,350 pounds per person 
per year in the U. S. 

Earlier, President Roosevelt predicted 
at a press conference that the American 
people will have to tighten their belts 
before Germany and Japan are beaten, 
in order to prevent actual starvation in 
liberated countries. He said he was cer- 
tain that this country would be willing 
to make the sacrifice. What was being 
done, he added, was a matter of de- 
cency. 

What’s Behind It: Many humane 
people agree that Americans should be 
willing to eat less when millions in 
other countries are starving. But others, 
equally humane, feel that the allocation 
of food supplies and shipping have not 
been efficiently managed. 


Swedish Ships Join Allies 


What Happened: With an attitude of 
“who’s afraid of Hitler?” the govern- 
ment of little Sweder notified Washing- 
ton and London of its decision to join 
the United Maritime Authority, which 
will put Swedish ships at the disposal of 
the Allied shipping pool. Under terms 
of the agreement, the Swedish mer- 
chant fleet, estimated at 2,000,000 tons, 
will be made available as soon as pos- 
sible. At the start of the war, Sweden 
had a fleet of about 1,500,000 tons, of 
which a third has been sunk; but Swed- 
ish shipyards have built about a hun- 
dred modern cargo ships in the last five 
years, totaling a million tons. 

What's Behind It: This action on the 
part of Sweden, unthinkable a year ago, 
is one more sign that Hitler's number is 
about up. Among the few remaining 
neutrals, Sweden has been the most 
pro-Allied — unlike Spain or Argentina. 
Her merchant fleet can be of tremen- 
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dous help in the plans to increase ship- 
ments of supplies to countries like 
France and Belgium, where critical 
shortages exist, about which the Allies 
have been able to do little due in large 
part to lack of shipping. 


OPA ‘Freeze’ of Home Goods 

What Happened: It may be Spring, 
but it’s “freezing” weather for some 
300,000 retail merchants. For by order 
of the Office of Price Administration, 
retail prices for clothing, textiles, furni- 
ture, and house furnishings are “frozen” 
at prices charged on March 19; 1945. 
Retailers will have to file pricing charts 
with the OPA, showing both their retail 
prices and costs. The order covers such 
items as shoes, hats, gloves, handbags, 
yard goods, sheets, towels, curtains, 
floor coverings, lamps, bedding, and 
furniture. The move was described by 
Price Administrator Chester Bowles as 
“one of the most important events in 
retail price control since May, 1942, 
when the general maximum price regu- 
lation took effect.” » 

What's Behind It: The main purpose 
of this sweeping price order is to force 
retailers to pass on to consumers their 
savings under the low-cost clothing pro- 
gram sponsored jointly by the OPA and 
the War Production Board. It will be 
accomplished by making retailers tie 
their ceiling prices directly to invoice 
costs. 


Finland Votes 


What Happened: Since 1939, Fin- 
land has had two wars with Russia and 
has signed two armistices with that 
country, and the Finns are the first bel- 
ligerent nation in wartime Europe to 
ho'd an election. In the recent ballot- 
ing the newly formed, pro-Soviet, Pop- 
ular Democratic party won 51 of the 
200° seats in the parliament. The Social 
Democrats, a socialist but anti-com- 
munist group, lost 33 seats, electing 
only 52 deputies. If these two organiza- 
tions choose to work together, their 
coalition would command a slender ma- 
jority. All the conservative parties joint- 
ly obtained 97 seats. A total of over 
1,500,000 ballots—a record high — 
were cast. 

What's Behind It: The results of the 
elections are perhaps less significant 
than the elections themselves. The fact 
that a free poll has taken place under 
Russian military control speaks volumes 
for both the sturdiness of Finnish de- 
mocracy and the Kremlin’s observance 
of the armistice terms, Despite warn- 
ings by the Russian press, the Finns 
refused to be intimidated—only 25 
per cent of the voters endorsed the 
Popular Democratic party. Finland may 
be a barometer of popular sentiment in 
the rest of Europe. 


Baseball Gets a Break 


Baseball's big headache was cured 
when the War Manpower Commission 
announced its decision that players em- 
ployed in war industries during the off- 
season may return to the game without 
fear of being drafted as job-jumpers. 


Harris & Ewing 


wai > sec i al 


Yanks of the 4th Marine Division set up Main Street on Iwo Jima. All- 
important, of course, is the Post Office, for mail is as vital as ammunition. 





WHO'S WHO 


R. L. EICHELBERGER 

“I may not be a good general but I 
think I've got the making of a-good 
platoon leader,” says Lieut. General 
Robert Lawrence Eichelberger, whose 
U. S. 8th Army is seeing action in the 
Philippines from Luzon to Mindanao. 
His men know him as a six-foot-one, 
almost 200-pound commander who 
hands them cigarettes, is always in the 
front lines, and shoots Japs with a tom- 
mygun. His superiors know him as the 
59-year-old hero of the grueling Buna, 
New Guinea, campaign, and an Army 
specialist on Far Eastern affairs. Raised 
on the Ohio farm of his lawyer father, 
he attended Ohio State and West Point, 
served in the Canal Zone, and as mili- 
tary science professor at Kempner Mili- 
tary School. During World War I he 


taught at Officers’ Training Camp and 
was with the War Plans Division. He 
was on intelligence duty in Tokyo, in 
Manila, and in Tientsin. He became 
superintendent of West Point, where 
he modernized the curriculum, and 
organized intensive air training. 


LEON HENDERSON 


Wherever dynamic Leon Henderson 
goes he creates headlines, makes con- 
servatives mad, and gets things done. 
The 49-year-old New Jersey economist 
is now going to hurl his massive strength 
against the giant of inflation in China, 
as economic adviser to the Chinese gov- 
ernment. Fiery and independent, he has 
lived on a regime of exhausting work, 
exuberant play, cigar chain-smoking, 
and little sleep. By working at various 
jobs, he supported himself through the 
University of Pennsylvania and Swarth- 


Press Association 


Eichelberger 


Harris & Ewing 


Henderson 


more College. During World War | 
he rose from private to captain in the 
Ordnance, then taught at the University 
of Pennsylvania‘and Carnegie Tech. He 
organized the retirement system for the 
Pennsylvania government, ran down 
loan sharks for the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, served explosively on NRA, 
NLRB, TNEC, WPA, SEC, and was 
the unpopular boss of OPA when it was 
first established. 





1. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Match items in the right-hand column 
with those in the left by inserting the 
proper numbers in the parentheses. 


. Crowley ( ) U. S. 8th Army 
General. 
) Assistant 
of State. 
) Foreign Economic 
Administrator. 
) economic aide to 
China. 
5. Eichelberger ( ) UNRRA head. 
( ) War Food Adminis- 
trator. 


ll. WAR AND RELIEF 


Underscore the 
phrase. 


1. The Johnson Act of 1934: (a) re- 
duced Europe’s war debts; (b) pro- 
hibited loans to defaulting nations; (c) 
extended the time allowed for payment. 

2. The Crowley Committee was or- 
ganized to: (a) pass on all supply com- 
mitments; (b) study the manpower 
situation; (c) formulate U. S. peace 
aims. 

3. The quantity of U. S. goods 
shipped by UNRRA amounts to: (a) 
less than one Liberty shipload; (b) 
about 10 shiploads; (c) about 26 ship- 
loads. 

4. The February 8th _lend-lease 
agreement with France provides for: 


. Jones ( Secretary 


. Acheson ( 


. Lehman ( 


. Henderson 


correct word or 


(a) short-term credits;.(b) renewal of 
lend-lease for another year; (c) ship- 
ping of civilian goods and heavy equip- 
ment. 

5. During the next three months the 
civilian meat supply will be cut: (a) 
6%; (b) 12%; (c) 24%. 


ill. UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations charter outlines 
an organization with certain basic divi- 
sions. Write the name of each division 
in the space following the statement of 
its functions. 

1. To coordinate the work of all 
branches of the organization: 





2. To render judgments referred to 
it and advise on legal questions: 





8. To make recommendations for the 
maintenance of world peace and secur- 





ity: 
4. To deal with the “humanitarian” 
aspects of international relations: 





5. To have full responsibility for tak- 
ing action to preserve peace through 
pacific, economic or military means: 





IV. TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Underscore the correct word or 
phrase. 


1. 1940 employment was greatest in 


SENIOR 


textile mills handling: (a) silk and 
rayon; (b) woolen and worsted; (c) 
cotton. 

2. Since 1939 the wool industry has 
increased its production almost: (a) 
10%; (b) 50%; (c) 80%. 

8. Chances for early postwar employ- 
ment are considered best in the: (a) 
wool; (b) cotton; (c) rayon industry. 

4. U. S. textile products exceed in 
value: (a) automobile manufactures; 
(b) steel products; (c) chemical prod- 
ucts. 

5. The greatest wartime gain in fiber 
production was in: (a) rayon; (b) cot- 
ton; (c) wool. 


@ READING SIGNPOSTS 


WAR AND RELIEF 
Lehman, Herbert H., “UNRRA on the 
March,” Survey Graphic, November, 1944. 
Hill, F. F., and Harper, F. A., Have We 
Food Enough for All? Pub. Aff. Pamph. 
No. 89, 1944. 


UNITED NATIONS 
“Draft for a World Security Organiza- 
tion,” Current History. December, 1944. 
(Text of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals.) 
Fosdick, R. B., ““The Hour Is Late- 
We Must Not Fail’,” N. Y. Times Mago- 
zine, February 11, 1945. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Palatinate (pa lat { nat) district of 
Germany. 

Panay (pa ni) Philippines island. 

Iloilo (é % é 16) district and town on 
Panay. 

synthetic (sin thét ik) formed by the 
artificial combination of its elements. A 
synthetic product, as contrasted to an arti- 
ficial one, is made up of the same elements 
as its natural counterpart. 


SCHOLASTIC 
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NNOUNCER:_________ PRESENTS 
. “TALK THEIR LANGUAGE” 
by Sergeant Millard Lampell. 

Music: (Opening pyramid, carrying 
down under, softly) 

Narrator (Not shouting, but 
strong): Air Forces returnees, right this 
way. (Normal) Name? 

Joe: Staff Sergeant Joe Hickman. 

Narrator: Job? 

Joe: Engineer and top turret gunner. 

Narrator: Where? 

Joe: 15th Air Force — Italy. 

Narrator: Welcome home, 
geant. 


Ser- 


Music: (Under last lines, segue to ~ 


“Yankee Doodle” it now comes up full 
for several bars . . . then down under) 

NARRATOR: This is the story of the 
time when a man has finished his first 
tour overseas and the Air Forces tells 
him, “Pack up, Joe, before your next 
job, you're going home.” And the men 
come back to the Personnel Distribu- 
tion Command to relax and take it easy 
at Atlantic City or Miami, Beach, or 
Santa Monica, And the wounded, and 
those with severe combat fatigue go to 
the convalescent hospitals — St. Peters- 
burg, Nashville, Tenn., Ft. Thomas, 
Kentucky. Every veteran in his own in- 
dividual way talks things over, and 
adds things up and gets ready for his 
next Air Forces job. This is a program 
about how it’s done. 

Music: (Up to finish) 

Narrator: A guy comes back to the 
States and he learns to use his eyes and 
ears all over again. It’s a whole new 
pattern of sound — the sounds of home 
—a taxicab horn, a kid calling football 
signals out in an empty lot, a good band 
beating it out, sweet and hot. . . . 

Music: (Pick up — “Why”) 

Narrator: After you hit that Port 
of Embarkation, it’s twenty-one days at 


— Louisville, Kentucky. 

Music: (A few bars bright, then 
under) 

Voice: The smokestacks are strung 
out along the Ohio River like a fresh 
growth of mountain Mile after 
mile of i 


B 
g 


Talk 
Their 
Language 


By SGT. MILLARD LAMPELL 


The people at home 
will have to learn to know 
their brothers in service 


the Oak Street line, moving freight for 
K and I Railroad. From Fort Knox to 
the Indiana line, east to west, stem to 
stern, it’s solid work and solid war, and 
that’s Louisville, Kentucky! 

Music: (Up into one long “Yea-hoo” 
and square dance) 

Music: (Drama into—up full and 
under) 

Narrator: Every month the Air 
Corps brings back thousands of Gls 
from the war zone — brings them back 


’ 
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Music: (Up full— introduction hits 
the peak, then a sudden diminuendo 
down and out) 

Joe: It happens on the first day you 
go into combat. 

Music: (Sneak —a single oboe effect 
of vast space and silence) 

Joe: All the clocks in the world stop 
ticking, and the numbers wash off the 
calendars, and there are no mistakes 
and hours anymore. No yesterday or 
tomorrow; nothing but the last mission 
and the next one. A man isn’t 19 years 
old, or 22, or 23. A man is six missions; 
his age is three trips to Hamburg and 
one to Cologne; he’s exactly one Air 
Medal and two Oak Leaf Clusters old. 

Music: (Hit a low, sharp chord, and 
out) 

Joe: If you’re lucky, if you stay alive, 
you wake up some morning and there’s 
only one last mission to go. It doesn’t 
always happen to the whole crew at 
once. With us, it was me and Jack 
O'’*Keefe. . 

O’Keere: Last one, coming up. And 
me without a Purple Heart. 

Joe: Yeah, tough. There’s still time, 
Jocko. 

O’Keere: I just changed my mind. 
No Purple Heart. I'm going to finish 
my missions like a nice boy and go 
home. 

Joe: I'm glad it’s not Greece or Ro- 
mania any more. I’m glad it’s Munich. 

O*Keere: Yeah. Funny how you 
come out here and you ain’t mad at no- 
body, it’s just another football game, 
hurray for our team. And you start out 
cursing the flak and you end up cursing 
the Germans, you hate their guts. | 
think I'll make a speech. I hope we sink 
their lousy city right into the ground. 
End of speech. 

Voice (Off, calling): 
let’s go! 

Joe: Good luck, Jocko. 

O’Keere: Save it, kid. This is my 
day. 

Music: (Sneak, a thin, bitter theme, 
under) 

Joe: Yeah, sure, his day all right. A 
big day for the O’Keefe. Only the mayor 
never did show up, and somebody for- 
got to order the brass band, and the 
pretty little girls from the USO were 
busy elsewhere. So the welcoming com- 
mittee was only a_ twenty-millimeter 
shell from a Focke-Wulfe that ripped 
his chest open, and he sat there with a 
kind of surprised look on his face, cry- 
ing and spitting blood. And he kept 
shaking his head, saying . . . 

O’Keere (Angry and bewildered): 
It can’t happen to me . . . anybody else, 


not to me. 
RADIO PLAY 


Okay, sports, 
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Joe: And then he died. 
Music: A short and bitter memorial, 
softening as it goes under) 

joe (Very tired): And when we 
landed, I didn’t feel a thing . . . just 
numb, like there was a little steel case 
over my brain, and everybody was talk- 
ing to me from a hundred miles 
away... 

Voice (Echo): It’s all over now, 
Joe. Congratulations. 

Joe (Normal voice): Yeah, thanks. 

Vorces' (Echo, but not shouting): 
You're lucky, kid . . . Home, sweet, 
home . . . Lucky boy... 

Joe: Thanks .. . yeah. . . thanks... 
They’re wheeling O’Keefe into the am- 
bulance now . . . and anyone who lis- 
tened to us and didn’t know any better 
would think nobody even cared... 

Voices (Lightly): So long, Jocko . . . 
sweet dreams. Did you see what the 
shell did to that pretty leather jacket? 
I always had my eye on that jacket. 
Yeah. 

Music: 
and out) 

Joe: Lying there in the darkness, in 
the quiet Italian darkness it suddenly 
comes to me: the missions are over, 
I’m going home, Fm through. It strikes 
me very funny and I just lie there grin- 
ning. I rolled 6 naturals in a row. I 
drew to an inside straight. I hit the 
jackpot. I just broke the bank. (Fade in 
plane motors rising under.) Not a 
scratch on me. Just a headache, that’s 
all, sort of a noise in my ears like the 
sound of the plane motors. (Sound fad- 
ing.) I’m tired. It comes in a wave, the 
sick feeling, the weariness along the 
back, in the pit of the stomach, Did I 
say “not a scratch”? Well, the bitterness 
is there, and you can count that for a 
wound. 

Music: (Sneak a thin thread of bit- 
terness under) 

Joe: No guy in the war can tell you 
when the bitterness comes, but some- 
how it comes. Part of it comes like 
O'Keefe said .. . 

O’Keere: You start out cursing the 
flak and you end up cursing the Ger- 
mans, you hate their guts. 

Jor: And part of it is the para- 
trooper you met in London, the one 
with the burns on his face . . . 

ParaTROOPER: I cross my heart and 
hope to choke if I didn’t see two guys 
from my own outfit hanging by their 
ankles in a barn in Normandy, hanging 
with their throats cut. 

Joe: And part of the bitterness is 
watching the days go by, the months of 
your youth, the good years. Sure, there’s 
a reason for the war, I know the reason, 


RADIO PLAY 


(Punctuate, an ironic note, 









nobody sold me a bill of goods, I 
wouldn’t trade what I did for a million 
bucks. I've got it all down, cold and 
logical. And still the bitterness comes. 
It comes in a stupid line somebody 
writes in a letter .. . 

Woman: . . . your Uncle Bruce says 
if the war keeps on one more year he'll 
be able to retire. 

Joe: It comes casually, tacked on as 
ee Re 

Man: It sure is good the war's just 
about over, and soon a man'll be able 
to get a decent shot of Scotch. 

Joe: It comes .innocently, in news- 
Sy 

G.L: . . . says here ix the paper, 
another ten thousand out on strike. 

Music: (Rising under) 

Joe: Well, I don’t believe all I read 
in the newspapers, and I know every 
time we needed supplies or ammo it 
was there. And somebody must be mak- 
ing that stuff! 

Music: (Cuts out sharply) 

Joe: And still the bitterness comes. 
It comes because of the O’Keefes, a 
crazy Irishmin, or a quiet ,kid from 
Bell County, Kentucky, or a tough little 
Polack from Scranton, Pennsylvania, a 
million terrific guys . and you tell 
them “good luck, sweetheart,” and they 
tell you... 

O’Keere: Save it, kid. This is my 
day. 

Joe: And a German shell blows open 
the top turret, a German land mine ex- 
plodes under the jeep, a German mor- 
tar makes its connection. And a good 
Joe from Jersey City or Minnesota dies. 
And so the bitterness comes. 

Music: (In bitterly for a few bars, 
then segue to a lighter, faster moving 
theme: Under) 

Joe: Foggia, Italy to Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. For twenty-one months they're 
thousands of miles apart, but when you 
finish your missions, all of a sudden 
home is just the next stop down the 
line. A C-47 gives you a lift by way of 
North Africa and New Jersey. At the 
Port of Debarkation, a liaison officer 

hands you the dope... 

Orricer: After 21 days you report 
back to Atlantic City, to the Redistribu- 
tion Station. Take it easy there for a 
couple of weeks, check your records, 
get interviewed, then we'll assign you 
to one of the continental air forces. 

Joe: Right. And where do I. go now? 

Orricer: Where would you like to 
go? 

Joe: Louisville, Kentucky. - 

Orricer: That's where you go. 

Music: (Up to punctuate, and out 
into) ; 





Sounp: (Train interior under) 

Joe: Out of New York on the Penn. 
sylvania, out of Pittsburgh on the 
B & O. The click of the wheels is 
steady, steady, a girl comes down the 
aisle and looks at my ribbons, and [ 
feel very good, very cocky, and the war 
is a long ways off. Little by little a 
snatch of conversation begins to edge 
in; it comes from somewhere across the 
aisle . . . a big gray-haired man in a 
business suit .. . 

Man (Fading in): . . . as easy as 
that, smacko, we finish bombing their 
cities and it’s all over. 

2nD Man: That's just what I always 
say. 

Man: And then there’s Russia. Got 
to keep an eye on Russia. 

2np Maw: Just exactly what I always 
say. (Fades) Yes, sir, that’s just what 
[ always say. . . 

Music: (Over the last words sneak 
the bitter theme and fade down sound) 

Joe: I just sit there listening to him, 
thinking, what do you know about it, 
Mac? I flew missions to Russia, I 
crossed Romania with those Russian 
fighters flying cover. Go on, suppose 
you tell me about Russia. Yeah, sup- 
pose you tell me about Russia. Yeah, 
suppose you just sit there in your gray 
suit and tell me“about the war being 
over. Tell me all about it. 

Music: (Fades out) 

Sounp: (Train interior sustaining un- 
der) 

Jo®: Across Ohio, the click of the 
train wheels, the bitterness rising . . . 
he’s one guy out of a thousand, you 
dope, let him shoot off his big mouth. 
For every civilian like him there's a 
million guys working in the steel mills, 
the shipyards. Just relax, hot shot, take 
it easy ... easy.  . Out of Cincinnati, 
south across Indiana, you can see the 
Ohio River now, the scrub pine, the 
long fields of grass. (Train begins to 
slow under) It’s almost dark now, rid- 
ing in past the Charleston powder plant 
with the lights of the city in the dis- 
tance, and then suddenly over the river 
into— (Train stopping under) 
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Conpuctor (Picking it up from Joe’s 
last word): Louisville! Louisville! 

Joe: And now you're home. 

Music: (Soft and gentle. Let it flow 
for a few bars, then under) 

Ma (Quietly): Hello, Joey. 

Joe: Hello, ma. 

Ma (Breaking a little): Joey, dar- 
ling... Joe... 

Joe: Okay, ma... I'm okay. Come 
on, lift your face up . . . let me look at 
you. 

' Ma: You all right, Joey? You feel all 
right? You look tired. 

Joe: Come on, sweetheart, let’s go 
home. 

Music: (Up to tie off the scene and 
out ) 

Joe (Satisfied grunt): Ah, that corn 
bread. Terrific. Once O'Keefe got some 
meal from an Italian farmer and I tried 
to make some of this stuff. It tasted ter- 
rible. 

Ma: Is that the boy you wrote about? 

Jor: Yeah, Jocko. He got knocked off 
his last mission. He always did have 
lousy timing. (Pause) What's the mat- 
ter? 

Ma: He’s dead. How can you talk 
that way about somebody who's dead? 

Joe (Little laugh): I don’t know, 
you just . . . Look, ma. . . Forget it. 

Music: (A low ominous chord, and 
into tremolo under) 

Ma: What's that, Joey? 

Joe: Souvenir . . . hunk of a Ger- 
man mortar shell. This one’s kind of 
special. I picked it up at Anzio. 

Ma: Where? 

Jor: Anzio. Didn’t you ever hear of 
Anzio? Didn’t you read about it? 

Ma: I didn’t read the papers much, 
Joey. They’re always so full of war. It 
depresses me. 

Jor: Oh. 

Music: (Chord, a little higher, and 
tremolo under) 

Joz: Oh, this bed, this wonderful 
bed. Back in Italy one time I laid down 
for a snooze under a parked half-track, 
= along comes one of those stinking 

Ma: Not now, Joey. Tomorrow’s Sun- 
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day. I won't even go to church. I'll just 
stay home and we can talk all day . . . 

Joe: Okay, yeah, sure . . . tomorrow. 

Music: (Final chord, diminishing 
slowly and out) 

Joe: Morning, ma. 

Ma: Did you sleep all right, Joey? 

Joe: Not so good. Takes a little time 
to get used to a bed again. Looks like 
rain, huh? Good day to just loaf. _ 

Ma: Joey, I completely forgot. This 
afternoon I have to go out. 

Joe: Why, what's the matter? 

Ma: I just completely forgot. It's 
my turn to take a cake to the boys. 

Joe: To do what? 

Ma: Some of the women in the 
neighborhood . . . we've been taking 
turns baking cakes for the boys out at 
the camp, the German prisoners of war. 
They seem so lonely out there. 

Joe (Tight): You . . . bake cakes for 
them 


Ma: I kept thinking how it would be 
if you were in a prison camp 

Joe (Slowly): Me and ham, huh? 

Ma: It only takes a couple of hours. 
I'll drive out and come right back. 

Jor: Yeah. 

Ma: You can walk around and take 
a look at the neighborhood again. 

Joe: Yeah, sure. 

Ma: Is anything wrong, Joey? 

Joe: No, nothing’s wrong. You better 
go. 

(That thin, bitter theme 
again, under) 

Joe: And after she’s gone I just sit 
there. . . . The headache is back again, 
the steady pain just over my ears, like 
the motors. . . . (Sneak plane motors, 
holding with music) 

O’Kzere: Save it, kid. This is my day. 

Jor (Sound fading out): So 
we're all the same . . me and the 
Jerries . . . nothing different at all. . 

PaRATROOPER: I cross my heart and 
hope to choke, if I didn’t see, . . . 

OKeere: .. . so what did we do it 
for? What was all the stink about? Well, 
after all, she was sitting over here . 
how could she find out? 

Ma: I don’t read the papers, much, 
Joey? They’re always so full of war. 

Jor: She could find out. She could go 
to the newsreels and read the papers 
and ask questions and find out. (Pause) 
Wander through the house 
. . . pick things up . . . put them down. 
Get out the B-4 bag . . . a set of ODs 
and a couple of shirts and then I'm out 
i walking down through 
town in the early morning sunlight, past 
the Rialto, the Seelbach Hotel, past the 
courthouse with a new white monument 
on the lawn, and the names . . . Fireman 
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$rd Class Lentil Watkins, formerly of 
443 East Jefferson; Private Herman 
Johnson, formerly of 945 Franklin; Ma- 
rine Ist Lieutenant Giles Smith, Jr., 
formerly of 911 Reasor . . . 

O’Keere: Save it, kid, this is my day, 

Music: (Fades out softly under next 
line ) 

Jor: Down through 4th Street to the 
railroad station. Ticket, please . . . just 
one... —_ 

Ticket Setter: Where you going, 
son? 

Joe: Huh... oh.. 
City. 

Ticket Secver: Here you are... 
you got an hour till train time. 

Joe: Thanks. 

Music: (The bitterness again) 

Joe: How easy the bitterness comes, 
in the throat, deep in the stomach. Stand 
there looking back into the city I know 
so well and not at all. The sun is warm 
now, and the sweet smell of fall, the 
feel of being home, and the long for- 
gotten years. . 

Ma: Come home early, Joey. 

Joe: There was an understanding 
once, a common language we had... 

Ma: Did you have a good time, Joey? 

Joe: Somehow, across the long sea 
and the torn earth and the men who 
are gone there must be a way of tell- 
ing her how it was and what the war 
did and why it had to be that way. 

Ma: Good night, Joey. 

Joe: Oh you bright sun and clear 
bright sky over home, help me find a 
way of telling why we fought and died 
and what we want in return for it. 

Music: (Cuts out sharply) 

Jor: I pick up my bag and start out 
of the railroad station and back toward 
home. 

Music: (Up to finish) 

Narrator (Cold): Veterans come 
home to the Personnel Distribution 
Command, and if they're weary, there’s 
a good rest waiting, and if they're 
wounded there are the convalescent 
hospitals, the therapy programs, the 
best doctors in the world, And if the 
fatigue is touched with bitterness, there’s 
a cure for that too. Just talk their own 
language. Learn about the war, know 
the outfits and where they are and why 
they fight. Next time you feel like. for- 
getting the war, it’s too tough, it’s too 
depressing, just remember: it’s a lan- 
guage to speak to your son, your 
brother, and like any new language — 
it takes time to learn — well, take the 
time — learn it. 


. . Atlantic 





This script, by the Writers’ War Board, 
is available for local, non-commercial pa- 
triotic, royalty-free use. 
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RADICAL ONLY ‘in 
a GREAT SENSE 


THOMAS STEARNS ELIOT (1888——) 


“Tom Eliot . . . has a comic sense at once so droll and 
so gcute that in all practical affairs he is one of the most 
prudent advisers . . . just as in the troubles of life he is 
one of the most sympathetic.” This statement by T. S. 
Eliot’s friend, R. E. Gordon George, is surprising. We do 
not think of a comic sense as making one unusually sym- 
pathetic. Nor do we think of T. S. Eliot as a prudent adviser. 

He was born in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1888, of New 
England ancestry, educated in the elementary schools 
there, entered Harvard in 1906, received an A.B. in three 
years, an A.M. the next year, then studied for five years at 
the Sorbonne, and at Oxford. An erudite poet, you see. But 
he says, “I speak as a New Englander.” Omar Khayyam 
aroused his interest in poetry in his early teens. Then he 
read many poets — Byron, Keats, Shelley, Rossetti, Swin- 
burne. In the summer he went with his family to East 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, and gained that familiarity with 
the water which is so attractive a part of his poetry. 

He married an English girl, Vivienne Haigh-Wood, in 
1915. In 1927 he became an English subject, but in 1932 
he returned to America to become Charles Eliot Norton 
Professor of Poetry at Harvard. Ill health kept him from 
serving in the Navy during the First World War. 

Eliot is one of the most conservative of poets, a startling 
discovery to those of us who have thought of him as a 
leader of radicals. His poetry is radical only in form and 
intellectual vigor. All great poets are radical in this sense. 

We can all see now that much of the world has been 
rotten for many years. Eliot expresses his awareness of this 
in the despairing love song of an idealist caught in our 
conventional society, written in 1915 and published in 
Poetry: A Magazine of Verse. “The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock” as the poem is titled, tells of an aging, frightened 
rian, who can never quite tiproot himself from a conven- 
tional society and yet who has “heard the mermaids singing 
each to each.” 

Eliot does not believe that a poet should write when 
he is in the grip of an emotion. “We shall often find,” he 
says, “that not only the best but the most individual parts 
of his work may be those in which the dead poets, his 
ancestors, assert their immortality most vigorously.” 

His definition of poetry “excellent words in excellent ar- 
rangement and excellent meter” is a loose one, of course. 
In this passage from “Marina,” one of his loveliest poems, 
the words are excellent because the vowels have the power 
to arouse emotion, and the arrangement and meter help. 


“What seas what shores what grey rocks and what islands 

What water lapping the bow 

And scent of pines and the woodthrush singing through 
the fog 

What images return 

O my daughter.” 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 


MACAVITY: THE MYSTERY CAT 


Macavity’s a Mystery Cat: he’s called the Hidden Paw — 

For he’s the master criminal who can defy the Law: 

He’s the bafflement of Scotland Yard, the Flying Squad’s 
despair: 

For when they reach the scene of crime — Macavity’s 
not there! 


Maeavity, Macavity, there’s no one like Macavity, 

He’s broken every human law, he breaks the law of 
gravity, * 

His powers of levitation would make a fakir stare, 

And when you reach the scene of crime — Macavity’s 
not there! nt 

You may seek him in the basement, you may look up in 
the air — 

But I tell you once and once again, Macavity’s not there! 


Macavity’s a ginger Cat, he’s very tall and thin; 


You would know him if you saw him, for his eyes are 


sunken in, 

His brow is deeply lined with thought, his head is 
highly domed, 

His coat is dusty from neglect, his whiskers are un- 
combed, 

He sways his head from side to side, with movements 
like a snake; 

And when you think he’s half asleep, he’s always wide 
awake. : 


Macavity, Macavity, there’s no one like Macavity, 

For he’s a fiend in feline shape, a monster of depravity. 

You may meet him in a by-street, you may see him in 
the square— 

But when a crime’s discovered, then Macavity’s not 
there! 


He’s outwardly respectable. (They say he cheats at 
cards.) 

And his footprints are not found in any file of Scotland 
Yard’s. 

And when the larder’s looted, or the jewel-case is rifled 

Or when the milk is missing, or another Peke’s been 
stifled, | 

Or the greenhouse glass is broken, and the trellis past 
repair — 

Ay, there’s the wonder of the thing! Macavity’s not 
there! ; 


And they say that all the Cats whose wicked deeds are 
widely known 

(I might mention Mungojerrie, 1 might mention Grid- 
diebone) 

Are nothing more than agents for the Cat who all the 
time 

Just controls their operations: the Napoleon of Crime! 


Reprinted from Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats by pet- 
mission of Harcourt Brace and Co. 
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What Would Shakespeare Say? 


F YOU want to express yourself forcefully, read Shake- 

speare and learn to quote him. There is scarcely any 
human experience that does not suggest lines from the 
immortal playwright — lines which express our feelings 
better than we ourselves could express them. 

Winston Churchill, for instance, in sending to Harry 
Hopkins condolences upon the death of his son, who was 
killed in the Marshalls, used: the following lines from 
Macbeth: 

“Yoir son, my lord, has paid a soldier's debt: 
He only lived but till he was a man; 

The which no. sooner had his prowess confirmed 
In the unshrinking station where he fought, 

* But like a man he died.” 


The father’s philosophic reply might also be made by 

the thousands whose sons have been lost in this war: 
“They say he parted well and paid his score, 
And so God be with him!” 

On the common experiences of everyday life Shakespeare 
had much to say too. Let us explore some of his ideas and 
compare them with our own. 

We all like to give advice but find it difficult to follow. 
Shakespeare knew that and said: 

“I can easier teach twenty 
Than be one of the twenty to follow my own teaching.” 
Parents learn through bitter experience: 
“Oh, how sharper than a serpent’s tooth 
It is to have a thankless child.” 
They also know full well and might frequently say: 
“I must be cruel only to be kind.” 

In these days of violence and evil it is comforting to 
recall: 

“How far that little candle throws its beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 

In days of bitterness, hate, and revenge, there is, as 
always, wisdom in the lines: 

“The quality of mercy is not strained 
ee er eee oe eee eee 


It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 
When trouble comes, we take comfort in the fact that 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 

When things attained fail to measure up to our expec- 
tations we realize that 

“All that glisters is not gold.” 

Thus we might go on and on, recalling li 

memorized, applying them to our own lives 
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By Helen R. Wagner 


anew their timeliness and insight. There are lines tor every- 
one: 
For the one who hates to make decisions: 
“Some god direct my judgment!” 
For the discouraged person: 
“The night is long that never finds the day.” 


For the overconfident: 
“Security is mortal’s chiefest enemy.” 


For those who fear death: 


“Cowards die many times before their death; 
The valiant never taste of death but once.” 


For the person who is bored with leisure: 
“If all the year were playing holidays 
To sport would be as tedious as to work.” 


For the one who sees nothing but dreariness and loneli- 
ness ahead: 
“Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow 


Creeps in this tty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time.” 


For the impulsive woman: 


“I am a woman. 
When I think I must speak.” 


For the one who is careless in his speech: 


“Mend your speech a little 
Lest it mar your fortune.” 


Finally for those of us who may lean too heavily on 
someone else’s ideas for support: 


“Neither a borrower nor a lender be.” 


Whether Shakespeare is every man’s playwright and 
poet is unimportant. His productions are still hits on Broad- 
way, and his plays offer constantly renewed pleasure and 
solace to millions of readers. To this living audience of 
today, add the uncounted dead millions who have read and 
seen his work, and you have a measure of the greatness of 
the man who was born three hundred and eighty-one 
years ago this month. 





ALASKA MISSION 


Victory Story 


UR men on the “forgotten fronts,” such as the Pacific 

atolls, the Persian Gulf Command, the Aleutians and 
Alaska, are sometimes called upon to stake their lives 
against the dangers of Nature. Among these unsung heroes 
is a young first class private, William H. Harvey of Win- 
netka, Illinois. now serving at Fort Richardson, Alaska, in 
a Headquarters Air Base. 

His exploit was a reconnoitering mission to an unnamed, 
unmapped peak of the Alaska Range where a C-47 Air 
Transport Command plane had crashed. The big ship was 
flying on instruments through blinding snow, with its wings 
icing more rapidly than they could be cleared, when it 
crashed five hundred feet below the summit of the peak, 
with nineteen men aboard. 

Specially qualified volunteers were chosen to hunt for 
the plane, and rescue any passengers who might still be 
alive. Only men who could endure the hardships of break- 
ing trail in appalling weather were allowed to go. Private 
Harvey was among them because he had served three and 
a half years in Alaska, first with the famed “Alaskan Scouts,” 
and later with the Air Base Land Rescue Squad. The party 
was guided by Grant Pearson, Chief Ranger of McKinley 
Park, who is one of the few persons ever to climb the high- 
est peak in North America — Mt. McKinley, 20,300 feet 
high. " 


All the volunteers, outfitted in arctic clothing and special 


mountain-climbing gear, left from a base camp at Wonder 


Nature can be a foe as deadly as enemy guns 


Lake. Their route had been chosen from aerial photographs 
of the area which they carried with them. As they went 
they established additional camps on their way across the 
rugged and rocky moraine of Muldrow Glacier, and along 
the sides of the unknown peak where the plane lay. Rations 
and equipment for the six camps were dropped by Troop 
Carrier pilots from Elmendorf Field. Bad weather often 
held them snowbound for days, but they were protected by 
tents, warmed by stoves and fed on rations free-dropped 
to them from the air. ; 

But weather was not the only danger. While the men 
climbed, they were constantly threatened by avalanches. 


’ At one point they hiked for half an hour under overhang- 


ing ledges bearing hundreds of tons of snow and ice. One 
slide missed Private Harvey and his companion by a bare 
150 feet. The guide tried to skirt such dangers, but often 
avalanches were a lesser threat than the numerous crevasses, 
some so deep they seemed to have no bottom. Four-man 
teams always worked linked together by a hundred-foot rope, 
so that if one should fall into a crevasse, the others could 
pull him out. Several climbers slipped out of sight, but no 
one was lost, thanks to the rope. 

To reach the wreckage of the C-47, the men had to climb 
the opposite side of the mountain and then go down to the 
scene of the crash. The slope was almost perpendicular at 
one point, over a four-hundred foot sheet of ice. One by 
one the men went down by a rope which was made fast 
at the upper end, using their ice axes to cut footholds on 
the slippery cliff. One misstep would have meant a fall of 
several hundred feet. 

Private Harvey was one of the first group of twelve men 
who reached the wrecked plane, solidly blanketed under ten 
feet of ice and snow. The men dug into the snow for hours 
and finally uncovered the wings and the fuselage. None of 
the passengers was found. Apparently, after the plane 
crashed into the peak, the fuselage bounced end over end 
for about a half mile, scattering equipment and bodies as it 
went. 

The rescuing party —tired, bearded, frost-bitten and 
gaunt — wanted to pay some last tribute to the dead. There 
was no chaplain with them, and one of the men, baring his 
head, looked around at the gleaming peaks and said: “What 
finer monuments could any man ask for? They will be here 
when other monuments are dust. May our friends rest in 
peace in their shadows.” 

The rescue party dared not linger on the mountain. Ava- 
lanches were coming down more and more often and a 
storm was on its way. After searching and photographing 
the wreckage of the plane, the men climbed back to their 
camp near the summit of the peak, and with all possible 
haste made their way back to the base camp at Wonder 
Lake. There a plane picked them up and carried them back 
to their headquarters. 

Sunburned and weary, Private Harvey arrived at the Air 
Base recently. He was highly commended for his part in 
the mission which was recognized as one of the most ardu- 
ous ever undertaken in Alaska. “It was a good experience, 
but I wouldn’t want to do it again!” said Private Harvey. 
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| bares simple, natural, and vivid 
sketches are selected from many 
on similar themes that I receive. 
They are part of our life today, and 
they are written by students who can 
feel the drama in the tragedy. 


Last Night 


May’s full moon was just rising as 
Peter and I sat on the Olson doorstep 
trying to say good night in the quickest 
way possible, a procedure which usually 
took the better part of an hour. A sud- 
den cool breeze came up and I put my 
hands in the pockets of my faded blue 
jeans and wished I had worn my sweat- 
er over my yellow striped shirt. 

“Nice night,” Peter mumbled. 

“Tl. say. Kind of gives me the urge 
to pack up my stuff and hit the road. 
You know, the vagabond feeling.” 

I am taking care of the Olson kid 
and am absolutely forbidden company 
by Mother. I told Peter he'd better go, 
as somebody might drive by and see his 
white shirt. Then I'd catch it when I 
got home. The folks don’t like Peter any 
too well anyway, and I’m not taking 
any chances. 

Peter stood up and stretched out his 
hands to me, pulling me up with one 
quick heave. Standing there side by 
side, looking at the moon, gave me that 
“big moon in June, wanna spoon and 
croon” feeling, but I guess it’s just 
adolescence. We heard the streetcar 
coming and before I could take another 
breath Peter had pecked at my forehead 
and was half down the street. 

The room inside seemed hot and 
stuffy compared to the freshness out- 
doors. I picked up my box of bobby pins 
and turned the radio on. Sitting down 
on the floor, I set my box of bobby pins 
alongside of me and started putting up 
my hair. Then the news headlines camé 
on. 
Russ drive twelve miles inside Bess- 
arabia. Peril rail city. 

“Huh,” I sneered, “peril is putting it 
mildly.” I could visualize small strong 
Romanian boys running screaming, 
panic-stricken. I could see scarfed 


mothers weeping bitterly when they re- 
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ceived word of their sons’ “gallant 
death” in the attack on a foreign place 
called Bessarabia. 

South Pacific planes on 440 March 


raids. 
O God, I thought, how can there be 
beauty, love and joy when death stalks 
her watch this same hour? It seemed an 
insult to lové when so many hate, when 
so many are burdened with grief. Here 
I am safe and secure in my smug way, 
but what if I hadn’t been born in Amer- 
ica? What if I was born in Bessarabia? 
I shuddered. I was scared and I got up 
to turn another light on. : 

Sitting on a footstool, | threw my 
shoes off and rubbed my eyes. I was a 
fool. I laughed too much, I had too 
many good times, I knew nothing of 
deep emotions. The war was a distant 
thing. I knew no boy who wasn’t com- 
ing back, I was sure. Or if Peter didn’t 
come back, or the boy next door became 
blind or shell-shocked, the world would 
go on. Men are born and die; yet time 
goes on, age upon age. The Olson kid 
would grow up too. We are not given 
burdens by God that are too great for 
us to bear... . 

The doorbell rang. Mr. and Mrs. 
Olson were home. I put my shoes on, 
turned the radio off, and went to the 
door. Mrs. Olson gave me my money 
I thanked her and left. I had only to 
walk around the block.. The sky was 
cloudy now and the only light was the 
faint gleam of the moon behind a cloud. 
The heavens were filled with terror. | 
ran. 

Joanne Peterson, 16 
West High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wanda Orton, Teacher 


from the Round Table will be read 


by Bob Emery on his Mutual Network broadcast, at 10:30 a.m. EWT. 
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Johnny's Departure 


No band, no flags, no ceremonial. It 
wasn't even dramatic. A horn honked 
outside and he said, “Well, I guess that’s 
for me.” Picking up his little bag, he 
kissed Mother and Dad. Then he came 
to me. He held out his hand before he 
kissed me and said, “Well, so long, Sis.” 
I took his hand, but all I could say, be- 
cause I was trying desperately to keep 
from bursting into tears, was “Good 
luck.” 

The door slammed, and that was that. 
Another boy gone to the war. This time 
the boy was my brother, not the boy 
next door. This time the war had sad- 
dened our home. 

After the door closed behind him, | 
went upstairs to his room. It was in 
worse order than usual. His bureau was 
littered with an incredible collection of 
keys, invitations to parties he would not 
attend, and other things. 

I then walked into my own room. 
Suddenly a queer thing happened. Ob- 
jects became alive and whispered to me. 
The house was full of soft voices which 
led me to the attic where all of his toys, 
that seemed like ancient history, were 
long hidden under dust. They led me 
to many places, among them to the fil- 
ing case, where I read the wail of an 
exasperated teacher, “Though he looks 
like an angel —” 

I remained quiet for a vhile and 
thought of that last inarticulate “Good 
luck.” 1 wished that I had somehow 
been able to tell him how much I really 
loved him. Had he perhaps guessed 
what was in my heart? Then I thought 
what fools we always are, planning for 
a future that'may never come. 

I hated to see him go out of our house 
and close the door behind him; but | 
think I would not have halted him if I 
could. I salute my brother. I cannot pre- 
tend that I am not sad, but I am proud 
too. 

Stavroula Koukos, 16 
Danbury (Conn.) High School 
Anna B. Meany, Teacher 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 








® QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. WHAT'S THE BIG IDEA? 

When you've finished reading 
“Money Makes Money” underline the 
best completing word or phrase in each 
of the following sentences: 


1. Chancho was a man (a) of limited 
intelligence but some shrewdness; (b) 
who had just enough intelligence to be 
able to make sandwiches; (c) of dubious 
loyalty ‘but some ability. 

2. Dzea turned over his business to 
George because (a) he was a lazy Geor- 
gian; (b) he felt his first duty was 
toward his sick friend; (c) he believed 
George could make the business a suc- 
cess. 

3. George took the business because (a) 
he loved to make sandwiches; (b) he 
wanted to help Dzea; (c) he wanted to 
build up Dzea’s trade. 

4. The selling price of the business was 
raised because (a) Chancho had put 
George’s money back into it; (b) the buy- 
ers thought Chancho was a genius; (c) 
George and Chancho worked harder than 
Dzea. 

5. The customers liked the lunches be- 
cause (a) they were the best money could 
buy; (b) they liked to be fooled; (c) 
they hoped to find a dollar in them. 


il. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


Here are some statements about 
“Talk Their Language.” When you've 


read the play, mark true statements T, 
false ones F. 

1. When the Air Corps brings back boys 
from overseas, they are immediately dis- 
missed from the Army. 

2. Most of the bitterness the boys feel 
comes because they think there is no rea- 
son for the war. 

3. The bantering tone used by many 
veterans does not imply any disrespect for 
the dead. 

4. Joe blamed his mother because she 
didn’t read the papers and know what it 
was all about. 

5. The point of the story is that all of 
us should make some attempt to learn GI 
slang. 


lll. MATCH ‘EM UP! 


The quotations at the left are from 
“What Would Shakespeare Say?” The 
phrases or sentences at right either ex- 
plain, interpret, or enlarge upon the 
quotations. Match each quote with its 
corresponding explanatory phrase. 


(1) I must be cruel ( ) Independence is 
only to be kind. a virtue. 

(2) ag fp oe Bad fortune 
ee ie al sometimes 


brings out the 
best in a per- 
son. 


( ) 


sity. 

(3) If all the year 
were playing 
holidays 

To sport would 
be as tedious 


as to work. 


Harsh measures 
often preclude 
harsh fates. 


(4) Neither a bor- ( ) Unhappiness 
a doesn’t last for- 


. ever. 

(5) The night is long ( ) Half the pleas- 
that never finds ure of leisure is 
the day. its novelty. 


IV. WHAT’S WRONG HERE? 


The following paragraph sketch of 
T. S. Eliot is almost entirely wrong. 
You can fix it by changing one word in 
each sentence. 

T. S. Eliot was born in St. Louis of Brit- 
ish ancestry. He studied abroad, married a 
French girl, became a British Subject. In 
1932 he returned to America to become a 
professor of philosophy at Harvard. One of 
his most successful novels was “The Love 
Song of J. Alfred Prufrock.” 


® MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 
WHAT WOULD YOU SAY? 


Here is an imaginary letter written by 
a refugee school boy who is trying 
to learn English. Can you find ten gram- 
matical errors? 

Dear Philip: 

I liked your recent letter fine. It arrived 
very prompt and was read by my parents, 
brothers, sisters, and I many times. 

Thank you for your birthday greetings. 
My parents give me a party to celebrate. 
Ice cream, nuts, candy, and fruit was the 
refreshments. I wish you could of been my 
guest. I will send you a greeting on your 
birthday. I notice you are five months 
younger than me. 

Do you play baseball good? I can pitch 
but I am not so good as catcher. I guess 
everybody has their specialty. 

Best wishes to you from my, parents 
and I. 





ITERALLY, the man with an impedi- 

ment in his speech is always stum- 
bling over his own feet. The word 
impediment is a derivative of impede, 
which comes from the Latin impedire, 
meaning “to entangle the feet.” 

The man‘ who rehearses is a farmer 
who harrows a field a second time. The 
original Middle English word herse 
meant a “triangular harrow.” Later, a 
triangular frame studded with candles 
and used in lighting churches was called 
a “hearse” because of its résemblance to 
the harrow. 

Still later, elaborate hearses were 
erected over the coffins of prominent 
persons lying in state. So, in one of 
those strange metamorphoses that are so 
typical of our queer, beautiful language, 
the word hearse gradually came to 
mean only “a vehicle for transporting a 
coffin to the grave.” 

If your serviceman visited Paris and 
wrote to you amusing descriptions of 


By Frank Colby 


TAKE MY WORD FOR IT 


the grotesque gargoyles of the famous 
cathedral, Notre Dame de Paris, he used 
two words that have the strangest orig- 
ins imaginable, for grotesque stems 
from the Latin crypta, “a cavern,” and 
gargoyle comes from the Latin gurgulio, 
“the windpipe.” 

In ancient days, it was the custom in 
Italy to decorate the walls of grottoes 
with curious and often ludicrous paint- 
ings. To such fanciful pictures the 
Italians gave the name grotesca, from 
gratta, “a grotto or cave.” 

In time, grotesca entered French and 
passed into English as grotesque; but 
the word first designated. an elaborate 
kind of decorative art in which human 
forms, flowers and scroll-like figures 


SENIOR 


were entwined, often merging one into 
the other. Hence, it was logical for gro- 
tesque to take on the extended and fig- 
urative meaning, “ludicrous; strangely 
distorted or misshapen.” 

As to gargoyle, the words is the re- 
sult of an even queerer transition. It 
really began as the Latin gurges, “a 
whirlpool.” From this came gurgulio, 
“the windpipe or gullet,” often called 
the gorge. 

Now, medieval architects began to 
apply their artistic skill in the fashion- 
ing of decorative waterspouts jutting 
from the roofs of buildings. Such spouts 
were called by the French name gar- 
gouille. By the time the construction of 
Notre Dame was begun, the gargouilles 
had taken on fantastic forms, and they 
were fashioned so that the water gur- 
gled from their contorted open mouths. 

Reprinted by permission of the Bell 
Syndicate. Copyright, 1945. 
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Chancho really was without 
brains, but what a business man! 


NOTE: George Papashvily came 
to this country from Georgia, in the 
U.S.S.R. twenty years ago. His first 
impression was that anything can 
happen here, and he never changed 
his mind. Helen, George’s wife, has 
told the story of his life in America, 
as George himself would tell it. We 
wish we could reprint all of Amy- 


P 


jit 


back I make you a present of my 
lunch business.” 


my head. Give it to somebody else.” 

“No. No.” He pulled the keys off his 
ring. “I got full trust in you and you 
won't have any trouble. Chancho is 
there to help you out whatever you 
need. Good-bye.” He’s halfway down 
the stairs before he climbed back up 
and put his head in the door again. “A 
thousand sandwiches before noon,” he 
said. 

Was unluckier man than me ever 
born? If there was, he didn’t trouble 
himself to grow up. 

Now to explain the idea of this busi- 
ness — Uncle John prepared lunches in 
boxes to sell to men who worked too 
far from a restaurant or maybe didn’t 
get any time at all at noon but had to 
eat right on their job. 

And because Uncle John was a clever 
buyer and talked an extra pickle to the 
dozen out of the dealers, he made four, 
five cents on every lunch he packed. 

After he got these lunches ready two 
salesman, Russian fellows, came and 
took out in their cars and carried them 
around on a regular route to factories 

and construction jobs, any 


the men that bought them got 
two sandwiches, an apple, a piece of 
pie, a pickle, maybe a hard-boiled egg, 
cupcakes, sometimes candy bar or few 
peanuts — all for a quarter. So every- 
body was happy — except me who had 
now to make the sandwiches. 

Wien I went in Dzea’s shop I found 
Chancho sleeping on the empty pie car- 
riers with a case of mayonnaise for his 
pillow. He was a simple-minded fellow, 
this Chancho, that Uncle John found 

ing down on the embarcadero. I 


he came from. Nobody 
would give him job, I'm 


“Chancho,” I gave him shake. “Let's 
. What Uncle John makes 


ho woke up looked all around 
room and finally got an answer for me 
the ceiling. “Sangwikshes. Tumor 
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By George and Helen Papashvily - 


“Bring me how many cans of each 
we need.” 

“Only one kind of cans.” He almost 
split his face open with a grin. “Every- 
thing comes out of same can.” 

Out of same can! Poor Chancho. 
Really simple. “O.K. You make.” That 
was simpler than arguing with him. 
“What next?” 

“Easter eggs.” Fa 

This was now the month of July so I 
understand he meant by that hard- 
boiled. While I prepared, I watched him 
what he’s doing. He opened the salmon 
and separated it nice; in one dish he 
sorted the bones and skin and the dark 
pieces and mashed it up. “Salmon 
salad,” he said to me. In the other bow] 
he put the light part of the fish was 
left and mixed this with mayonnaise. 
“Tumor fish.” He’s laughing happy as a 
horse in spring pasture. “You never ex- 
pected, did you?” he said. 

A butcher came in piled high with 
liverwurst and salamis and sausages. 
“Today is our day we take fresh ham,” 
Chancho told me. 

“What do we make that into,” I 


SHORT STORY 
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I can’t return him any dividend. Finally 
I drew twenty dollars out of my sav- 
ings and sent it up to him. 

Most of this was Chancho’s fault, not 
that he’s crook—no honester fellow 
ever lived — only he believed whatever 
people told him and it ran into money. 

A salesman came with a new health 
product at twenty cents a pound that 
took the place of salt he said. Naturally 
Chancho wanted all our customers to 
be healthy so he took fifty pounds. 

When I came home I was mad. 
“Chancho,” I said, “plain salt was good 
enough for your father and your grand- 
father.” 

Chancho felt so bad he went into the 
kitchen and made a cake with pink 
frosting for me and squeezed letters on 
that said “Greetings and Long Life to 
Giorgi Ivanitch.” So how could I stay 
mad — until the next time when he 
bought two cases of red and yellow and 
purple and green colored toothpicks. 

“Cheers our customers up,” he said, 
“more than plain white.” 

So I began to hide the money away 
from him but still after everything was 
paid there wasn’t much left. 

What we really needed was more 
customers so I went out myself to see 
if I could build a route. Here and there 
I did pick up some, eight fellows in a 
sewer excavation, ten girls at the laun- 
dry, fifteen men on a construction job, 
and at the National Guards rifle range 
they liked our sample so well they gave 
me a weekly order for three hundred 
sandwiches and one hundred and fifty 
milks. 

But still it wasn’t enough and at last 
I had to write Dzea the truth. 


He sent us a letter and said, “I can’t 


come home. Boris is still sick and needs 
me here. Better you sell the business 
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for what you can get. And don’t worry, 
my boy, another business I can always 
find but not a friend like Boris.” 


kled up their faces because the sli 
isn’t automatic and the icebox 
Finally one couple, Mr. and Mrs. i 
noff, offered us five hundred 

wasn’t there but Chancho told me when 
I came back from my route — back with 
half my boxes unsold. Total loss. 

“Man and lady was here. Give five 
hundred dollars,” he said. “But Uncle 
John needs more money than that to 
live on until he starts new business. So 
I don’t take.” 

“You don’t take,” I hollered at him. 
“We be lucky to get three hundred 
dollars. Where they live?” 

But he didn’t know. I was so dis- 
gusted I liked to lock the door and 
throw the key in the bay. By the next 
day though I was glad I didn’t because 
all of a sudden my lunch boxes sold 
better. Seemed everybody was buying 
from me. Now it was the other lunch- 
men’s turn to watch with green eyes. 

Second day I was even more popu- 
lar. “Give me ‘three boxes, lunchman,” 
one fellow said. 

“You got a big appetite,” I told. 

He laughed like anything. Next fel- 
low said, “Pick me out a good one, 
lunchman.” 

“All good,” I said, “double cheese 
in every sandwich.” 

He winked me eye. “You bet,” he 
said, “you bet.” 

I had to go back for fifty more boxes. 
I found Chancho talking to two people 
and it turned out these were the ones 
that wanted to buy for five hundred 
dollars, but my business was so good 
maybe Chancho was right. We needed 
more. They offered five hundred dol- 
lars again. I didn’t say yes and I didn’t 
say no. I went on back where we kept 
our supplies to pack my extras. 

“Who's he?” I heard through the par- 
tition the man was asking Chancho. 

“The boss.” 

“Well, he’s as ugly as sin anyway,” 
the lady laughed. “Got a nose like a 
parrot.” 

“You go away now,” Chancho told 
them. “I have to pack the afternoon 
boxes. Go away.” Poor Chancho, I could 
tell from his voice he’s mad because 
they insulted me. 

“I give you $550,” the man said, “and 
you can keep fifty for yourself.” 

“Go away.” 

I came out. 
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“I tell you,” Mr. Marinoff said to 
me, “let me ride on your route once 
with you so I see what youre selling.” 

I didn’t have any objections. 

Meantime our business was getting so 
heavy I needed extra money for sup- 
plies. I had hidden fifty dollars, the last 
penny of my own money from the bank 
that I was saving for a positive emer- 
gency, and this seems to be it. 

“Chancho,” I said, “we're going so 
good Im gonna try one thousand lunch- 
eons extra tomorrow. Easy I could have 
sold today.” 

But when I went to get my money 
out of its safekeeping place, it was gone. 

“Chancho,” I said, “did you find 
fifty dollars in the flour bin?” 

“Yes,” he gave me happy smile, 
“$51.50 altogether.” 

“What you done with it?” 

“I put back in the business.” 

“For what?” 

“Here and there,” he said, “I put 
back.” 

Health salt, toothpicks — what now? 
“What you bought? Show me. Maybe I 
can sell it. Get something.” 

No, can’t get two words straight out 
of him. He put back in the business. 
How much? For what? He couldn’t tell, 
he counted on his fingers frontways 
and back again, and got the same an- 
swer. He made such sad dog eyes at 
me I finally say, “Forget it, Chancho.” 

Well, he’s how God made him. Can't 
help it I suppose, and I went out to 
take a walk around block before I ex- 
ploded. 

When I came back Chancho had 
everything ready someway. He had 
talked meat out of the butcher and 
thirty dollars cash money beside and 
at five-thirty next*morning I was ready 
to start out with all my extra boxes 
when this Mr. Marinoff who wants to 
buy business shows up to ride with me. 
O.K. I let him come. 

At the first gate the boys almost 
mobbed me for boxes. Next place they 
were standing in line waiting. “How 
ro gee you so popular?” Mr. Marinoff 


“I don’t know myself,” I said, “ex- 
cept I never skimped on my boxes and 
although we got fancier names for some 
things than I like, still I sell honest food 
and I guess everybody came to find it 
out.” 

“Four boxes, lunchman.” 

“Six boxes!” 

“Don’t forget me, lunchman.” 

“Save me three,” foreman was holler- 
ing from the back. 

So now Mr. Marinoff saw this kind 

(Continued on page 30) 
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i have Born in Caldwell, New Jersey, Cleveland moved to New York State with 
his family. He later became a law clerk in Buffalo, and then entered politics. 
7 He was elected Governor of New York before his term of Mayor of Buffalo 
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SAM BURGER, Editor 





FASTER THAN SOUND 


Acme 


German Me-163 rocket fighter, sometimes used to ram U. S. bombers. 
Drawing shows catapult escape mechanism which throws pilot clear. 


Until recently, aircraft de- 
signers and engineers felt that 
they had mastered the theories 
of flight. 

All that could be accom- 
plished in the future, they 
thought, was to make minor 
improvements in engines and 
fuselage and wings. 

But today, aircraft engineers 
ure studying a new and mys- 
terious zone—the zone of 
speeds that are faster than 
sound. At supersonic: speeds, 
present-day aircraft would be 
torn apart like tissue paper in 
a gale. 

At sea level, sound travels at 
a speed of 764 m.p.h. This is 
sonic speed— but at sea level 
only. 

At 35,000 feet, the speed of 
sound drops to 664 m.pih. — 
sonic speed for that altitude. 

This means that a 500 m.p.h. 
aircraft is much closer to sonic 
speeds at high altitude than it 
is at sea level. And sonic speeds 
mean DANGER. 

Something happens to an air- 
craft as its speed approaches 
the speed of sound. This “some- 
thing” is called compressibility 
shock. 

To see how it works, let us 
first study an airplane flying at 
a much slower speed. 

In normal flight, air flows 
smoothly over the wing (air- 





foil) of a plane, creating the 
“lift” needed to keep the plane 
flying. The wing is designed so 
that the air passing over it will 
create as little friction as pos- 
sible. This is to cut down drag. 

Let us take the same aircraft 
—with the same type of air- 
foil— and see what happens as 
it approaches sonic speed. (The 
plane might accomplish this in 
a vertical power dive.) 

As the speed of the*plane in- 
creases, air resistance also in- 
creases. The resistance of the air 
increases approximately as the 
square of the speed. 

For example, a plane travel- 
ing 100 m.p.h. meets a certain 
amount of air resistance, If the 
plane speeds up to 500 m.p.h. 
— five times as fast — the air re- 
sistance will _not be -5 times 
greater. It will be 5 squared — 
or 25 times greater than it was 
at 100 m.p.h.! 

At speeds near that of the 
speed of sound, air resistance 
is so great that the air begins 
to “pile up” in front of the 
wing, instead of flowing over it. 

This air is compressed, layer 
after layer, until it acts almost 
like a brick wall. The plane 
actually batters itself apart 
against this wall of air. 

The violent effect of the air 


on the plane is called compress-_ 


ibility shock. 





Some air does manage to 
flow over the wing— but this 
air is now upset and turbulent. 
It causes terrific drag, which 
tears the metal or fabric skin 
from the wing. It buffets the 
tail assembly to shreds. 

A few men have flown at 
sonic speeds during test-flight 
power dives, or in combat = 
but only for a moment or two. 
Before compressibility shock 
could totally disable their 
planes, these pilots pulled out. 

Others who “went over the 
edge” were not as lucky, and 
were killed. 


HOW FAST TO FLY 


Why all this interest in sonic 
and supersonic speeds? 

A power dive is not a part 
of normal flight. Therefore, it 
is dangerous. In straight and 
level flight, no aircraft has yet 
@ttained the speed of sound. 

This is true. Internal com- 
bustion engines are not able to 
propel an aircraft at these 
speeds in level flight. 

Both jet and rocket propul- 
sion have made possible speeds 
faster than sound. But these 
speeds can be attained only 
when the problem of compress- 
ibility shock has been solved. 

The U. S. P-59 Airacomet, 
the German Me-163 (a rocket 
. fighter), and fastest of all — 
the new U. S. jet fighter, the 
P-80 Shooting Star — are known 
to attain between 500-600 





A “bandit” is an en- 
emy fighter. 

Next week: What's a 
“Bogie”? 














m.p.h. How close to the speed 
of sound they do approach is 
a military secret. None is faster 
than sound. 

The trouble is that jet and 
rocket engines are ready for 
supersonic speeds — But the re- 
mainder of the present-day air- 
plane is not. The airfoil espe- 
cially must be re-designed to 
meet the dangers of air resist- 
ance at tremendous speeds. 

Most likely, jet and rocket 
aircraft designers will favor a 
thin, knife-like flying wing. The 
Germans, in their Me-163, are 
working in this direction. 

Some day, the solution will 
be found. Man has a thirst for 
speed. Man will satisfy that 
pire, even if he must outdis- 
ance sound! 








Deadlier than ever is this new version of the Navy Helldiver. It is 
the Curtiss $B2C-4, which has already taken part in carrier raids on 
Tokyo. Notice the new “swiss cheese” flaps on trailing edge of 
wing, which permit better dive braking and truer aim in bombing. 
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FIGHTER PILOT is forced to bail out and 
land in a steaming jungle. Lost in the 
tangled undergrowth, he — his chances 
of rescue are slim—he’s deep in Jap-held 
territory and there’s no place for. a rescue 
plane to land. 

Yet he is rescued! A search plane circles 
overhead ...he flashes his position with a 
signal pistol. There’s an answering flash— 
he's been seen. - 

An incredibly short time later, a strange 
aircraft bearing American markings appears. 
It seems to be supported by great arms 
whirling overhead as it descends ver- 
tically until it is hovering in mid-air 
only a few feet above him. A rope 
ladder is lowered. Literally snatched 
from the jaws of death, he is rescued! 

That’s the in one of its 
ta Helicopter gt 
plane can fly up, it needs no 
runway, no flight And because 
it can hover at'a given altitude, its 


Model to show a post-war use of the Helicopter. 


... PEACE TOMORROW 


What the Helicopter, new member of the air forces, 
will mean to flying America in the post-war world... 


peace-time uses are limitless. 

Though difficult to fly in the present stage 
of dev t, there'll come a time when 
you can fly it with automatic controls. You'll 
push a button to go up, another to go ahead, 
another to stop in mid-air and another 
to go down. 

Of course you'll have to know your ship 
and how to fly it—but when do, your 
postwar Helicopter will make it possible for 
you to land in no conventional plane 
could a » and to enjoy a new and 
greater safety in flying. 


Flying Facts... 


The Helicopter, just now a work- 
able, practical type of aircraft, was 
a brain child of the great Italian art- 
ist and scientist, Leonardo da Vinci, 
who lived from 1452 to 1519. 


The first 1000 gallons of Iso-Octane 
—the “makings” of 100 octane — 
were delivered by Shell to the Army 
Air Corps at Wright Field, in 1934. 
The Superfortress is 1% times as 
large as the Flying Fortress. Its en- 
gimes are twice as powerful, wing- 
span 141 feet. 

The record-breaking performance of 
the Superfortress is made possible 
by the use of super fuels of much 
greater power than 100 octane avia- 
tion gasoline. Shell Research has led 
im the development of these new 
super fuels. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, Incorporated 
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“You've gotta ac-cent-tchuate the 

positive, e-lim-mynate the nega- 
tive, latch-on to the affirmative, don’t 
mess with Mister In-between.” 

To il-lus-trate: 

What happens when neither you 
nor your date accentuates the. posi- 
tive in deciding where to go for the 
evening? You sit around and stall 
and your conversation sounds like 
a broken record: “I-dunno-where- 
would - you -I -dunno-where-would- 
you...” 

What happens when you don’t 
eliminate the negative and latch on 
to the. affirmative in manners and 
conversation? You're ill-at-ease, un- 
certain of yourself, and unhappy. 

What happens when you mess 
around with Mister In-between? You 
get nowhere — fast. 


[oe goes that song again: 


Q. Where should you take a girl 
when you have a date with her? 


A. Phat depends on the “state of 
things.” First, the stute of your pocket- 
book; second, her state of mind; third, 
any statement her family may have 
made on the subject! You may be in- 
between about where your date would 
like to go and where her parents will 
allow her ‘to go, but you should be posi- 
tive about how far your pocketbook 
will let you go, before you ring the door- 
bell. If the pocketbook is non-elastic, 
then don’t ask, “Where would you like 
to go?” Suggest a movie or other enter- 
tainment which you are sure you can 
pay for: “Would you like to sée Here 
Come the Waves or would you rather 
go skating?” That gives her a choice 
and, if she’s a smart gal, shell either 
take one of your suggestions, or else 
she'll suggest something less expensive 
— and always something her parents will 
approve of. 


Q. Who should lead the way when 
entering a movie, getting on and off 
the bus, going in the soda shop, etc. 
—boy or girl? 


A. When you bump into anything 
that comes under the heading of man- 
- ners, don’t let it stagger you. Just figure 
out the most thoughtful thing to do and 
you will have the right answer. 

If you are going into a movie house, 
where there is no usher, would it be 
more thoughtful for you to let the girl 
grope her way down the dark aisle and 
try to spot two vacant seats? Or, would 
it be more thoughtful to lead the way, 
spot the vacant seats, ask those already 
seated to “Pardon us,” then stand aside’ 
and let the girl go in first? 
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are having the same problem. It takes 
brains and brawn to make a youth cen- 
ter “go over” big and stay that way. 
The brains are needed in setting up the 
plan of erganization, and financing the 
center and in arranging a varied pro- 
gram of activity which will hold inter. 
est over a period of time. The brawn is 
needed in decorating the center and in 
keeping it clean. 

Some youth centers have “fizzled out” 
because there was no sound plan of 
financing; others have “pooped” because 
the organizers have the mistaken idea 
that it was enough to “have a place to 
go.” Does your youth center have ping 


HT ¥s GIRL 


In getting on the bus, would it be 
more thoughtful for the boy to barge 
ahead first, as if he were trying to get 
to that one vacant seat, or would it be 
more considerate of him to stand back 
and help the ‘girl on to the bus? In 
getting off, would it be more gentle- 
manly of him to stand back and let 
her step off into that mud puddle first? 
Or, to get off, warn her about the pud- 
dle, and give her a hand in stepping 
from the bus to the curb? 

In entering the soda shop, would it 
be more thoughtful of him to stand back 
and let her heave a heavy door, or to 
push open the door and hold it open 
while she enters? 

Figure it out. 


Q. Do boys like girls to express 
opinions? | never know. 


A. A high school boy answered this 
one for me not long ago. He said, “If 
you have opinions, express ‘em; if you 
don’t, don’t!” What he meant was that 
if a girl has definite opinions on a sub- 
ject and can back up her opinions with 
facts or reasoning, her conversation will 
be interesting and challenging, If she 
“doesn’t know what she’s talking about,” 
then she'd better keep still. 


Q. Our town has a youth center 
but it doesn’t “go over” very well. 
Only a few kids go there. What 
would you suggest to help it along? 


A. Other ut centers have had or 


pong tables, games (such as checkers, 
etc.), magazines and books? Maybe 
such things would attract those who 
don’t particularly like to dance. 

Some form of activity, other than 
mere entertainment, is a° lifesaver to 
many youth centers. Last year’s Boy 
dates Girl stories,* which were cen- 
tered around a teen-age canteen, called 
Club Victory, suggested weekly forum 
discussions, sometimes with outstanding 
guest speakers, but often just informal 
“gab sessions” on subjects of interest to 
the members. Find out when some of 
the hometown boys, now in the armed 
forces, are home on furlough and get 
them to visit your center. They may be 
shy of making speeches, but they won't 
mind answering questions or participat- 
ing in a discussion, 


* Reprinted in pamphlet form, 15c per 
copy; 10c each in orders of 10 or more 
copies sent to one address. Scholastic 
Bookshop, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
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‘ ' : ‘Bs : . AN AMAZING STORY OF 

her than . , ' AIR TRANSPORT AT WAR 

saver to t Cea 

ars Boy - Barely five years have elapsed since the first trans- 
ere cen- ends Atlantic airline schedule was announced. It offered three 
n, called / =" ae’ trips a week to Europe by air! Today, the big pond is a 


ly forum <> , , short haul, and countries have become whistle 
tstanding — stops. There’s a trans-Atlantic take-off every 13 
informal x minutes of the day and night . . . a trans-Pacific flight 
aterest to : every 90 minutes daily . . . a Curtiss Commando over “the 
some of ‘ Hump” on China's aerial Burma Road every 15 minutes, 
he armed around: the clock. Yet this is only part of the amazing job 
and ‘get " being done by U.S. airlines and the transport wings of our 
y may be " ‘armed services. In the time it takes you to read this article, some 3,000 miles 
yey won't : will be flown by American transport planes. They will evacuate wounded. . . 
articipat- ‘more than 500,000 sick and wounded have been moved by U. S planes since 1942 
They will transport cargo .. . one major U.S. air terminal reports an 
average of 1,800 cargo shipments daily. 

» 15c per = 4 — . They'll carry passengers, over a billion passenger miles 

) or more : sti iene, sc By , annually, on 160,000 miles of global air routes 
—_ ae ees ae Sue =6- Few Americans are yet aware of the full meaning of 
ppek I — . : all this to our way of life, to our outlook and 
to our incomes, but these facts are significant: 
The best estimates indicate that there will be 20 
million airline passengers within three years 
after the war, at rates you are used to paying 
for first-class travel by rail... The chances 

are you will travel by air! 

Such equipment as the new Curtiss Commando can 
profitably transport air cargo at a small fraction of 
a ae ee ee ee x renee pre-war rates... The chances are you will ship by\air! 


wounded he is! wate U.S m sonthy oa . With ns ater r: wre resulting either wove 
fying : or inairect y from American aviation, and with 
A wutances Bolances thai are helping 9d ed oer business already basing its plans upon planes . . ; 
world isthe Coriss sipsase the chances are you will profit from the air! 
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LOOK TO THE SKY, AMERICA! 
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OWN TIPS ON 
BATTING 


. A feature of the 1945 
& FAMOUS SLUGGER 
J YEAR BOOK is a special 
article by baseball's fe- 
mous center fielder—Tris 
Speaker. Other articles 

by Babe Ruth and Ty 
Cobb, figures and records 

of the last World Series 
and a score of other 
‘baseball highlights. Get 
@ copy from your dealer 
or send Sc in stamps 
or coin to Dept, S-32, 
~ Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 
Louisville 2, Ky. 


SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBAL} & SOFTBALL 





GET AWAY IN 
THE WILDS LIKE 
A REDSKIN! 


There are deep, dark waters and sunny 

Is that call you away in the woods. 
Fou can hunt and fish like an Indian 
brave. Camp in a world of your own. An 
Old Town craft is ag Indian craft—made 
strong and ened safety. It’s a pass- 
port to pleasures away from the crowds, 
It will last you through years of hard use. 
* War has restricted our production of 
eanoes, outbeard boats, rowbeats, dinghies and 
sailboats, but Old Town quality is unchanged. 
Send postage for leg te Old Town 
Canee Company, 154 Elm St., Old Town, Me, 








ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 
A nice collection of from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
fortress in the werld — 180 New Zealand = 
ganda — Colonials — Early British Colo- 
American and War 
ionthly 
STAMP COMPANY. Dept. 





Advertisements in Scholastic Magazines 
are guides to education, health or fun. 
They are worthy of your attention. Please 
remember to mention Scholastic Magazines 
when writing to advertisers. 





Hits and Runs 


Oh, Brother: Benedictine High School 
of Richmond, Va., has a personal inter- 
est in the Philadelphia Phillies this sea- 
son. Half the Phillies’ infield is made 
up of Benedictine graduates. They are 
Granville and Garvin Hamner, the 17- 
and 20-year-old brothers who are slated 
to play second base and shortstop. 

Tall Story: More than 50 American 
League rookies tower six feet or more, 
with 28 of them being pitchers. Tallest 
of the lot is Al “Lil’ Abner” Treichel, 
six-foot five-inch Chicago White Sox 
hurler. 

Lil Abner weighs 195 pounds, grad- 
uated from McKinley High School in 
St. Louis, but never tried out for the 
school team. He flopped with seven 
minor league teams before he made 
good last season with the Little Rock 
team of the Southern Association. 

Waxahachie Rides Again: Back in 
1924, good old Waxahachie (Tex.) High 
School had the most famous schoolboy 
team in the land. It chalked up 65 
straight victories. Four years later, 
Waxahachie had to drop baseball for 
lack of funds. Baseball stayed droppefl 
until this season. Now, Waxahachie has 
its first team in 17 years. 

The money was raised by a benefit 
game between the school team and an 
Old Timers Club..On the Old Timers 
were the famous Dean boys, Dizzy and 
Daffy; Paul Richards, Detroit catcher; 
and Gene Moore, St. Louis Browns 
outfielder. The nine old men won, 8 
to l, 

Dizzy was the star. He pitched four 
scoreless innings and swatted a homer. 
Richards was the goat. He bet everyone 
on the high school team a malted milk 
he'd sock a homer. The high schoolers 
double-crossed him. They walked him 
every time he came to bat! 

A Real Star: All baseball is proud 
of Earl “Stretch” Johnson, former Bos- 
ton Red Sox pitcher, now with the 
120th Infantry Division “over there.” 
He recently was awarded the Bronze 
Star for bravery under fire. An army 
jeep, loaded with vital radio equip- 
ment, stalled 200 yards from an enemy 
pill box. Amid a storm of lead, Earl 
led two of his buddies on a rescue 
party. 

In. addition to winning the Bronze 
Star, Earl was promoted to the rank of 
second lieutenant. 


— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Oh, shes OLD! 
Almost thitty [° 


At twenty, thirty seems ancient. 

At thirty, forty is distant middle age. 

At forty, well, it’ll be a long time be- 
fore you’re fifty. 

The point is that ten years ahead al- 
ways seems like a long time. Yet, actually 
it passes “before you know it”. . . and 
you find yourself face to face with prob- 
lems, opportunities, needs, that once 
seemed very far in the future. 

This is a good thing to remember today, 
when you buy War Bonds to speed the 
winning of the war. 

In ten years—only ten years—those 
bonds will bring you back $4 for every 
$3 you put into them today. 

Think of what that money may mean 
to you in 1955. An education for your 
children . . . a home . . . maybe even re- 
tirement to the place and the life of your 
heart’s desire. 

All this your War Bonds can mean to 
you ...if you buy all you can today and 
hold them to maturity. 

It won't be long till 1955. Not half as 
long as you think. 
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So You're 
NOT 


YOU AND YOUR LIFE 


By FRANKLIN R. ZERAN 
Vocational Editor 


OU’VE decided—at least for the 

present — that college isn’t necessary 
in your plans for living and for earning 
a living. 

This doesn’t mean that further train- 
ing will not be needed for the work of 
your choice and for progress in it, On 
the contrary, hard work and intensive 
study are very necessary, if you hope 
to get anywhere. Of course, at the pres- 
ent time there are jobs for all. Some of 
them bring high wages. Promotions are 
prevalent. But with the change from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy — with 
returning veterans and dislocated war- 
workers to be placed in a tightening 
labor market—employers will make 
more careful selections and will set up 
higher requirements. You will need 
more than willingness to qualify for a 
job! 

Have you decided what kind of work 
you would like to do? 

If it is saleswork, will it be in a gro- 
cery, drug, hardware, department, 
clothing or shoe store? An electrical ap- 
pliances shop? A “five and dime?” Or 
will it be door-to-door work? 

'f you have decided to sell insurance, 
will it be life, accident, or fire insur- 
ance? 

Perhaps you’ve decided to begin as a 
learner or apprentice. Will it be barber- 
ing or beauty culture? Do you want to 
be a butcher, baker, mason, an elec- 
trician, carpenter, linotype or monotype 
operator, a radio repairman, or a fac- 
tory worker? 
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Would you like to work for a small 
business or a large concern? 

The chances are that your job will 
be in your home town and you may 
even know the person you'd like to 
work for. But regardless of the type 
of work you choose, where you'd like to 
work and for whom, it will pay you to 
make a checkup on yourself through the 
following questions: 

1. What connection is there between 
the job you would like to do and the 
product made or the work done by the 
firm? Where do you fit into the picture? 

2. What are the lines of promotion 
and what training and experience is 
necessary to be considered for the next 
job above yours? Where can you get 
this training? Would you be willing to 
take it? Could you profit by this train- 
ing? 

3. What is the future of the firm? Of 
its product? 

4. V’hat can YOU bring to the job 
that would cause the employer to em- 
ploy YOU instead of another applicant? 

5. Why do you want to do this type 
of work and work for this perticular 
employer? 

6. What are common weaknesses of 
the workers on the job ‘you are inter- 
ested in? See that you don’t have them 
or keep them, if you are interested in 
promotion! 

7. What are your greatest weak- 
nesses? What are you doing to over- 
come them? 

8. What are your strong points? How 
can you use them to your greatest ad- 
vantage? . 

Remember that the color of your col- 
lar, whether blue or white, is not im- 
portant. What matters is that you do a 
job which is important to you and to 
society. You are a vital cog in the world 
of work, but even the sharpest cog gets 
dull and worn, if it doesn’t fit. 








CAN YOUR SCALP 
PASS THE 


“FINGERNAIL TEST?" 


Scratch your head and see if your scalp can 
pass the famous “Fingernail Test.” If you 
find signs of dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, 
you need new Wildroot Cream-Oil Formula. 
Grooms, relieves dryness, removes loose 
dandruff! Buy the large size. 





YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 





Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your hair in trim 
all day long without a trace of that greasy 
look! And grooming without grease means 
no more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks good and feels good! 





NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANOLIN 
has long been pre- 
scribed because of 
its soothing quali- 
ties, and because it 
closely resembles 
the oil of the human 
skin. No wonder 4 
out of 5 users in a 
nation-wide test 
prefer it to hair ton- 
ics formerly used. 
For 10 day trial send 
10¢ to Wildroot 
Co., Buffalo 8,N.Y., 
Dept. SM-4. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 
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Money Makes Money 
(Continued) 


ot business his eyes started to shine 
and he sharpened his teeth like a wolf. 
“Well, well, well,” he said, “I didn’t 
know you had this kind of business.” 

I didn’t know it myself but I didn’t 
explain. When we got back in the shop 
his wife was waiting for him and they 
talked in a corner. 

“All right,” he said finally, “forget 


everything that happened before. We 
offer you eight hundred dollars cash 


money.” 

But I’m not a fish to be catched with 
that worm, 

“No, we're not interested,” I say. 

“What do you want?” 

“More than that,” I said. 

“More than that,” Chancho echoed. 

“Nine hundred?” 

“Thousand dollars cash right now,” I 
said. 

“Now,” Chancho said. “Right now.” 





LAST CALL 


for Entries in the “Mr. Peanut” 
Crossword Puzzle Contest 


18 PRIZES 


There’s still time to win one — 
if you send your entry NOW! 


$25 War Bond 

$15 in War Stamps 
$10 in War Stamps 
15 prizes in $1 War Stamps 

100 Honorable Mentions — a special package of 

Planters Peanuts. 

FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive new 
2-color poster, “Playing Fitness is Fighting Fit- 
ness” — suitable for framing. Illustrated with 
action photographs from Planters advertisements. 


Read These Rules Carefully 
1. Anyone under 21 may compete. 


2. After completing the puzzle, fill in 
the last line of this limerick: 


These days you'll find Planters Peanuts 
Serving energy fo G.I. Joe, 
On the home front you'll find them, too, 














(Fill in this line) 


3. Each contestant may submit more 
than one entry. Send empty Planters 




















Peanut bag or wrapper with each entry, 
or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 
page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Edi- 


York 17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, 
April 23, 1945. No entries accepted 
after that date. 


ACROSS 


3. Short for “airplane.” 
4. What you would like 
to around Hitler’s 


tor, 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New 6 What 


7. A football field; also, 
grated utensil for cook- 


But they can’t come to that and 
when they found they couldn’t pound 
us down they went out. 

So now I had to go to the fruit roar. 

ket. With all these lunches it was 
gonna take plenty of time to buy. “Only 
Chancho,” I said as I was going out, 
“sit in chair and whatever you think 
of don’t do it, please, until I come 
back.” : 
I got two boxes of apples and basket 
of oranges and picked out some plums 
and in less than half an hour I was back 
in the “shop. Chancho still sat in the 
chair. Only now. a pile of bills was 
stocked up in front of him. 

“They came back,” he said, “and | 
sold the business. I sold it sitting right 
here in the chair. I never moved. Uncle 
John gonna be glad. I gonna be glad.” 
He clapped his hands, poor fellow. 

“I hope,” I said. “But let me count 
the money first. Twelve hundred dollars. 
He'll be plenty glad. But what's the 
extra for?” 

“They came back,” Chanco said, “and 
offered me a thousand but I told no. 
Thousand was for twelve o'clock. I told 
them you said, “Thousand dollars, right 
now.’ That means twelve o'clock. Since 
then the price went to twelve hundred.” 

“And?” ~ 

“And lady hollered at me and man 
had sour face, but I sat in the chair and 
finally they gave me twelve hundred 
dollars.” 

“What was two hundred dollars for?” 

“Your nose, Giorgi Ivanitch, because 
that lady insulted your nose.” 

“Thank you, Chancho,” I said, “I be 
proud to sell my whole face for that.” 

So in a few hours, as soon as Mr. 
Marinoff took possession, Chancho and 
me caught the train to Calistoga and of 
course Uncle John was delighted to see 
us. We gave him the money and for 
three days we was eating and drinking 
and singing and having a good time — 
even Boris who was out of the hospital. 
All day long the house was full of 
Dzea’s friends who heard the story and 
came to see the nose that brought two 
hundreds dollars cash money. 

“Now,” Dzea said when our holiday 
was all over, “I decided I’m gonna buy 
a hot springs bath resort here and you 
can be my partner and Chancho is our 
assistant. How that suits you?” 
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“No, Dzea,” I said, “I stay a little 
while longer but then the time is come 
for me to go.” : 

“Well, anyway,” Dzea said, “I want 
you and Chancho to buy yourselves lit- 
tle present.” He gave us each two hun- 
dred dollars. 

So I picked out material and had my 
first tailor suit made to order. Dark 
gray it was with such a cut to the 


ing. 
8. Biblical form of “yes.” 
12. A rod used for beating 


taining metal. 

. The continent in which 
China is located. 

. Short for “omnibus.” 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those sub- 
mitting complete and correct solutions to 
the puzzle and whose completed limer- 
icks are considered the most original 
and suitable for advertising and pub- 
licity use. Judges’ decision is final. Win- 
ners will be announced in this magazine 
May 21, 1945 issue. -In the event of a 
tie for any prize offered, a prize iden- 
tical with that tied for will be awarded 
each tying contestant. 


. Secend-year student. 

. A single object or unit. 
25. Possessing the quali- 

ties of a true man. 
26. A seagoing vessel, 
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shoulder and a drape to trousers that 
when I wore it nobody could tell I'm 
not a born American. . 

But Chancho, of course somebody 
should have watched him. He took his 
money and went out and wasted on the 
most unnecessary, useless, impractical 
thing he could find in the county. A 
tombstone for himself. But I suppose 
he enjoyed it. At least he was always 
inviting people to come see how nice 
he’s gonna look when he’s buried. 

So that was the end of the story ex- 
cept one hot day, Dzea and I were 
sitting under the arbor in his new re- 
sort. Chancho was sleeping on the grass. 

“This will be a better place for you, 
Dzea,” I said, “than the lunch busi- 
ness — not so much hurry-up to it and 
especially no sandwiches.” 

“Yes,” Dzea said, “I have to admit in 
my heart I was always ashamed of the 
sandwiches. Takes all the ‘dignity out of 
eating, a sandwich. But you know it 
still wonders me how it ever happened 
your business picked up so quick. In 
all my years of experience I never heard 
of such a thing before.” 

Chancho woke up. 


“Puzzles me too,” I said. “One day ~ 


I was selling three hundred lunches, 
overnight it. was a thousand, the next 
day three thousand. But why?” 

“Was the money I put back in the 
business,” Chancho said. 

“Explain me, Chancho,” Dzea said. 

“I took the moneys I found in the 
four bin,” Chancho said, “and I changed 
into dollar bills. Yes. And I wrapped 
one in the bottom sangwiksh of every 


tenth box so people preferred to buy 


our lunch. I guess they was glad when 
they was finding. What you think?” 

Toothpicks, health salt, tombstones, 
give dollar bills away —he was really 
without brains. Poor Chancho. 


Reprinted from Anything Can Happen 
by George & Helen Papashvily, by per- 
mission of Harper & Brothers. 


OUR COVER 


Seated around the far side of the 
table, the five baseball experts are, 1. 
to r.: Frankie Frisch, New York, man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh Pirates; Mel 
Ott, New Orleans, player-manager of 
the New York Giants; Bucky Walters 
(half his head hidden behind Ott), 
North Philadelphia, pitcher for the 
Cincinnati Reds; Dutch Leonard, Au- 
burn, Illinois, pitcher for the Washing- 
ton Senators; and Ray Stockton, St. 
Louis, Missouri, sports writer for the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch. After dinner 
the men gave a sports talk and an- 


swered questions. ‘ 
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QUIZ Ne 4 
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Poslam really helps peel-off pimple layer. You 
can see your complexion improve with its use. 
It’s the Ointment without. Disappointment .. . 
your money back if results don’t delight you. 
50¢ at druggists. FREE SAMPLE write: Poslam 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


YOUTH — WHICH WAY? 
TO WAR Ill OR TO FIVE FREEDOMS? 


Of worship, of speech, from fear, from want, 
of individual enterprise. 

Build and Endow a World Capitol of Youth, By 

Youth, and For Youth. For information wrije E. A. 

Rogers, President, The College of United Youth, 
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PLAYING FITNESS IS 
FIGHTING FITNESS 


VOLLEY BALL: 


JOSEPHINE BURKE 


Instructor of Physical Education, 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


“Volley ball is serving our country by keeping its players 
physically fit. It is a sport requiring speed, endurance, 
timing and coordination. Whether it is played as a tour- 
nament game or a recreational activity, the essential ele- 
ment in volley ball is teamwork, the art of playing together. 


Serving, setting up the ball, and spiking all require ability, 
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agility, timing and stamina. Every moment of the game 
commands the complete attention of each player. There is 
plenty of action for all, as well as fun, in playing volley 
ball. Have you tried it? Keep physically fit the American 
way—through participation in sports.“’—Josephine Burke 


a 
Yes, volley ball is played even on the islands of the South 
Pacific—along with most other American sports. And 
wherever you find these fitness-building games, you'll 
find a demand for tasty energy food—like those big 
jumbo Planters Peanuts that are marked “‘for G. 1. Joe 
only‘! But Planters are still in action on the home front, 


too—serving that famous flavor, crispness and nourishing 
goodness in the handy 5c bags. 


PLANTERS PEANUT 





BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here's your chance to get—practically as a gift— and naval 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 5¢ 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 


special sections, including a digest of military 
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Planters 
Jumbo Block Wrappers 
15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 


facts. Just 
Bags or 


mail ‘15¢ and two empty 
15¢ and two 5c Planters 
to PLANTERS, Dept. 
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COMING! 


Be on the look out for a packet of 
teaching materials on Dumbarton Oaks 
which you will receive sometime 
between April 1 and 23. These materi- 
als have been prepared by the State 
Department, and are being sent to every 
teacher who uses any one of the Scho- 
lastic Magazines, by special arrange- 
ment of Scholastic Magazines with the 
Government. 

Each ot these packets contains: 

|. A pamphlet giving the complete 
text of the Dumbarton Oaks agreement, 
discussion of the agreement in question 
and answer form, and a diagrammatic 
chart of the world organization 

Il. Four Foreign Affairs outlines: 
Building the Peace: 1. “War—How Can 
We Prevent It?” 2. “Prosperity—-How 
Can We Prumote It?” 3. “Social Prog- 
ress—How Can We Work for It?” 4. 
“Freedom—How Can We Achieve It?” 

To every school in the country, the 
State Department is sending also a 
large wail chart of the international 
organization proposed at Dumbarton 
Oaks. Ask your principal to let you 
know when it arrives. 

Teachers who wish to obtain addi- 
tional copies of these materials may do 
so on request, by writing to Research 
and Publication Division, State Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 


Off the Press 


Time for Planning, by Lewis L. Lor- 
win (Harper, $3.00), develops the pos- 
sibilities of economic planning on a na- 
tional and international scale. Mr. Lor- 
win sees the 20th century as an era of 
planning. Fascists and communists have 
planned economies. We have taken 
long steps toward national planning 
m and can go much further, he thinks, 
without losing our democratic liberties, 
but with increased attainment of the 
teal rights of the individual, The au- 
thor discusses groups engaged in plan- 
ning, postwar plans already blue-print- 
ed, and possible adaptations of our 
achievements as patterns for interna- 


Teachers! Get this book 
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INTERESTING ... COMPLETE : : : SIMPLE 


HANDBOOK 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


by R. Wilfred Kelsey and Arthur C. Daniels 
published jointly by Institute of Life Insurance and G. P. Putnam's Sons, N.Y 


Complete with CLASS INSTRUCTION KIT of discussion questions 
with answers, quiz questions with answers, and large, colored wall chan 
for use in the social studies, business, consumer education, 
home economics, mathematics, and other courses. 





Written with the aid of the 
following consultants: 


DR. WILLIAM H. BRISTOW 
Assistant Director in charge of Curriculum 
Research, Bureau of Reference, Research 
and Statistics, Board of Education of the 
City of New, York. 


CLIFFORD B. UPTON 
Professor of Mathematics, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

DR. SOLOMON 5S. HUEBNER 
and DR. DAVID McCAHAN 


Professors of Insurance, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 





H™ is the ideal text for teaching 
Life Insurance. It explains the 
part that life insurance plays in our 
communities and in our nation; tells 
how life insurance operates; gives 
helpful suggestions about how to buy 
life insurance; and contains useful 


pointers for policyholders — all es- 
sential information for high school 
students. Yours for the asking! 


The Handbook of Life Insurance 
was written and the teaching aids 
prepared, in response to requests re- 
ceived by the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance from teachers and students in 
all parts of the country for life insur- 
ance material of a simplified nature. 


It has met enthusiastic response 
and is already in use in hundreds of 
high schools . . . has been adopted 
as the official life insurance text by 
many Boards of Education. Send for 
your copy today! 

The authors, R. Wilfred Kelsey 
and Arthur C. Daniels, of The In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, have a rich 
background of experience and all the 
informational resources of the in- 
dustry to draw upon. 
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free desk copy and Class Instruction Kit. 


Department of Information, Institute of Life Insurance 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Without cost or obligation, please send my desk copy of the HANDBOOK OF 


LIFE INSURANCE, 


with the sets of questions and large, colored wall 


chart. (Extra copies of the book for students’ use, 10¢ each.) 
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